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THE WEEK. 





THE Comte de Paris, whose death 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: was expected daily last week, lin- 
AT HOME. gered until Saturday morning, 
when he expired peacefully at the 
comparatively early age of fifty-six. On Wednesday 
he was buried in the Catholic church at Weybridge, 
where the other members of his family have been 
interred. His death has attracted singularly little 
notice in France, where the Royalist cause seems, for 
the present at all events, to be dormant, if it be not 
altogether extinct. There was, however, a great 
gathering of princes at his funeral, representing not 
only his own family, but the different royalties of 
Europe, with most of whom he had some tie of 
kinship. 





THE only Ministerial utterance of the week has 
been a little speech delivered by Lord Rosebery in 
the railway station at Dingwall, on the occasion of 
his being presented with the freedom of the burgh. 
It was, naturally, a speech without political signifi- 
cance, but the Prime Minister recorded the fact that 
this was the first occasion on which he had followed 
his great predecessor in the art of speaking at a 
railway station. Apart from this utterance, neither 
Ministers nor ex-Ministers have broken the political 
calm of the week, though a very interesting inter- 
view with Mr. Fowler, on the question of the Local 
Government Bill and the pending elections to the 
Parish Councils, has been published during the week 
in the Review of Reviews. 


THE business of Mr. Gladstone’s cheque appar- 
ently continues to cause a good deal of quite un- 
necessary excitement in Ireland. This is chiefly due 
to the fact that the Redmondite section are trying 
to excite prejudice against the Nationalists by 
quoting the ridiculous comments of the Tory press 
on the subject, and charging the Nationalist party 
with having forfeited their independence by accept- 
ing Mr. Gladstone's subscription. Mr. Healy, too, 
seems anxious to use the incident in order to 
discredit those members of his own party with whom 
he does not happen at present to be on friendly 
terms. All this is very deplorable, though it is not 
sO serious as some persons seem to suppose. Common- 
sense will, no doubt, prevail in the end in Ireland. 
As for Tory opinion in England, we would point out 
that at present it seems to be based upon two 
directly contradictory and irreconcilable proposi- 
tions. The first is that the Government and the 





Liberal party are the slaves of the Irish Members ; 
and the second, that the Irish Members are the 
hirelings and slaves of the Liberal party. It must 
be obvious, even to a Tory, that both of these pro- 
positions cannot possibly be true, and we agree with 
The Westminster Gazette when it calls upon the 
Opposition to declare on which issue it means to 
stand. 


EVERYBODY must regret the speech delivered at 
the close of last week by Viscount Cross. It is 
nothing less than a public misfortune when a man 
who has held some of the highest offices in the State, 
and is recognised as one of the leaders of his party, 
lowers the dignity of his position and his cause by 
using language at once grossly offensive and deliber- 
ately untruthful. Lord Cross, who appeared for the 
moment to have forgotten that Mr. Gladstone was 
no longer an active figure on the political stage, posi- 
tively went so far as to describe his subscription to 
the funds of the Irish party as a bribe given to them 
because he “wanted their votes.” He made other 
assertions equally offensive and equally false. It 
can matter nothing either to Mr. Gladstone or to the 
Liberal party what Lord Cross may choose to say in 
moments of abnormal excitement, but it must matter 
a good deal to the Conservatives that they should be 
identified with a person who is capable of these 
outrages upon decency and good taste, and we can- 
not but sympathise with them in the shame they 
must have felt when they read this speech. 





THE Independent Labour party have been holding 
a series of meetings in London during the present 
week. At these meetings their spokesmen have 
openly declared that they seek no alliance with any 
existing political party, and that their real object is 
to bring about a social revolution which is to include 
in its results “the collective ownership of the means 
of production, distribution, and exchange.” Mr. 
Keir Hardie—who, it is notorious, owed his election 
to Parliament to the support he received from the 
official Liberal organisations—went so far as to de- 
clare that, rather than be identified with the Liberal 
party, he “would advocate a principle of rebellion 
and dare-devilism.” Probably Mr. Hardie know sno 
better what he means by these words than we do; but 
the spirit by which he is animated is made sufficiently 
apparent by such utterances. It will be interesting 
to observe what effect they have upon those Liberals 
who insist that the Liberal party in the constituen- 
cies shall submit itself without further demur to Mr. 
Keir Hardie and his fellow agitators, on the pain of 
being defeated at the next General Election if it 
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refuses todo so. To most persons it will seem that 
submission to Mr. Hardie would involve something 
considerably worse than defeat. Those who are in- 
clined to regard the Independent Labour movement 
too seriously, and who have forgotten the history of 
ascore of equally pretentious and equally abortive 
movements in the past, may take comfort from the 
fact that Mr. Keir Hardie and his party are already 
being publicly denounced and opposed by a rival 
organisation, the Social Democratic Federation. 


Tue Executive of the National Union of Teachers 
have this week issued a statement of their views on 
the present controversy as to religious education in 
Board Schools, which is an effective defence of the 
compromise and a powerful attack on the action of 
the Diggleite majority. Speaking from long experi- 
ence, they assure the world that the religious teach- 
ing in the London Board Schools has hitherto been 
thoroughly satisfactory ; they point out how very 
large the influence of the Church of England in it 
necessarily is, and insist on the danger that will 
arise if each successive School Board for London sets 
up its own standard of religious teaching, and the 
provincial School Boards follow the bad example set 
them in London. That will be ruinous to education, 
and will be the surest way of bringing religion into 
contempt and effecting the ultimate secularisation 
of the schools. Moreover, the teachers maintain, 
with perfect justice, that, whatever their own 
personal opinions, they owe it to one another to 
resist the imposition by the Board of denominational 
tests that might injure any section of them in their 
profession. And they point out once more the 
extreme injury to education that has resulted from 
the policy of the present Board—the insanitary 
schools, the dirty rooms, and classes cruelly large, 
which the champions of theological knowledge seem 
to take pains to ensure. 


CARDINAL VAUGHAN, speaking at Preston on 
Monday, dealt with the subject of the reunion of 
Christendom in a way in which it has hardly been 
handled in this country since the days of Cardinal 
Wiseman. He is apparently full of a desire for the 
reunion of the English and Roman Catholic Churches, 
and he speaks with confidence of the growth of his 
own Church in England, and of its prospects for the 
future. It is manifestly to the extreme or Anglican 
section of the Protestant Church that he appeals for 
reunion; but he makes it clear at the same time 
that this reunion can only be realised on one 
basis. There can be no compromise so far as the 
Church of Rome is concerned. The preliminary to 
reunion must be the submission of the Anglicans to 
the doctrines and polity of Rome. We do not pre- 
tend to answer for the Anglican sect within the 
Established Church, though we should imagine that, 
with all their sympathy with the doctrines and 
practices of the Church of Rome, they must resent 
the attempt of the Cardinal to impose the authority 
of that Church upon them. So far as the Protestant 
portion of the community is concerned—that is to 
say, the overwhelming majority of the people of 
Great Britain—it is only necessary to say that it is 
not by the Cardinal's methods that they will either 
seek or hope for the reunion of Christendom. 


Ir was not altogether a pleasant story that the 
proprietors of the Bank of England had to hear at 
their Court on Thursday afternoon. The reduction 
of the dividend is, of course, a result of that glut of 
money which is due to want of confidence, and which 
some sapient economists more learned than Mr. 
Keir Hardie and Mr. Burns would like to relieve by 
the abolition of thrift. But the Baring liquidation 
is nearly terminated, and might be quite terminated 
without much difficulty; and the Governor of the 
Bank, like Sir Albert Rollit and Sir Courtenay Boyle 
before the Associated Chambers of Commerce, sees 





signs that the period of stagnation is passing away. 
Were the Bank to invest any of its disposable 
balance now, it would certainly lose when confidence 
is regained and first-class securities fall accordingly ; 
and it would perhaps also stimulate the premature 
revival to the dangers of which we direct attention 
elsewhere. The proprietors were well-advised, we 
think, in declining to pursue the train of startling 
revelations brought under their notice as to the 
conduct of the former chief cashier. His advice, as 
quoted, is sufficiently astonishing, but the Bank has 
terminated its connection with him, and arranged 
with the customers concerned. And it is best for its 
interest—which is essentially that of the English 
public, and, indeed, of the world—that there should 
be a complete close of the incident. 





THE rumours of warfare in remote 
ABROAD. parts of the earth, to which we referred 
last week as characterising the present 
season, are diversified this year by suggestions 
of fresh combinations in European politics, some 
of which derive a certain plausibility from ob- 
served events. This week, for instance, we have 
been told to expect a reconciliation between the 
Papacy and the Italian Kingdom. Signor Crispi's 
private secretary has been to see Cardinal Ram- 
polla; the Archbishopric of Venice has been filled 
up, after a long delay, in a manner entirely 
agreeable to the Vatican; and the Erythrzan colony 
has received an Italian episcopate, and has therefore 
been freed from the French ecclesiastical influence 
which has hitherto been predominant in it—that 
influence, be it remembered, being generally regarded 
by Chauvinist French patriots as a most important 
force in furthering their designs. But, most signi- 
ficant fact of all, Signor Crispi has made an important 
speech at Naples, incidentally glorifying the present 
Archbishop, and urging a patriotic union of all 
Italians against the forces of disorder, “for God, 
for King, for Fatherland.” It is true that the 
words are quoted from Mazzini, but all these facts 
together have acted on some of our foreign contem- 
poraries with cumulative force. 


Ir is not at all improbable that Signor Crispi, in 
face of the serious and increasing difficulties against 
which he has to struggle, is anxious to secure the 
definite co-operation of the Roman Church in place 
of its passive resistance. Indeed, at present it is 
not merely passively hostile, but it is tolerably 
certain that the hostility will become active when- 
ever it is most inconvenient for the present régime. 
We confess, however, that we do not see what 
the Church has to gain by reconciliation at 
present; its own interest will be best promoted 
by waiting till the situation is more desperate still, 
and then casting in the whole weight of its voters 
to save the Italian Kingdom from exhaustion and 
ruin. And the chief clerical organs emphatically 
deny that the acts on which so much stress is laid 
have any political significance. Possibly, after all, 
Signor Crispi’s speech, as has been suggested, may 
have only been designed to divert public attention 
while the Ministry is engaged on that compre- 
hensive scheme of administrative reform in which 
the strongest Government could hardly expect to 
succeed. 

THE interview between the Russian Minister of 
Finance and a correspondent of the Neue Freie 
Presse which has been published this week, de- 
serves more notice than most of the reports usually 
current at this season. M. de Witte, of course, 
declared that he spoke only for himself, and not 
for his Imperial master; but his assurance that 
the Czar, even with respect to Bulgaria, will 
do nothing that will in any way mar the pro- 
spect of peace in Europe is amply borne out by 
independent evidence. The most notable part of 
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the speech, however—which is omitted, by the way, 
by most of the foreign papers—is the statement that 
Russia, in desiring the opening of the Dardanelles, 
simply wishes for equal rights for all nations. That 
may be literally true; but the preponderance of 
advantage which would result from the change is so 
enormously on the side of Russia that other European 
nations may be excused for withholding their con- 
sent. They have no desire to see a Russian fleet, 
controlled by a less pacific sovereign than the 
present Czar, at Mytilene or Salonica, or on the 
coasts of Greece. 


Tue Duc d'Orléans has lost no time in announcing 
to the world that he means to be a Pretender au 
grand sérieux. He has delivered an allocution and 
appointed his Grand Vizier. All the old political 
staff of his father, beginning with the Comte 
d’Haussonville, have received, or are about to 
receive, their dismissal, and it is the intention of the 
Young Pretender to surround himself with advisers 
and helpers of his own age, of whom the chief is to 
be the Dac de Luynes, son-in-law of the Duchesse 
d'Uzés, who distinguished herself in the Boulangist 
episode. These proceedings on the part of the new 
representative of French Monarchical claims prob- 
ably indicate an enterprising and adventurous con- 
ception of the task before him, but their effect upon 
the Royalist party in France is not encouraging. 
That party for some time before the Comte de Paris's 
death was in a state of sad demoralisation. Sub- 
sidies were withdrawn from its newspapers, and its 
journalists, tired of the whips and scorns of their 
aristocratic patrons, for whom they had to fight the 
duels as well as carry the brains, were in a state of 
open revolt. The old-fashioned adherents of legiti- 
macy, who never took kindly to the “fusion” 
with the descendant of Egalité, began to drop off 
after the Pope's repudiation of the party. These 
will probably drop off altogether now that the 
new descendant of Egalité has begun by osten- 
tatiously cutting himself loose from his father’s 
respectable surroundings ; and the general demoral- 
isation of the party is bound toincrease. The Third 
Republic has been singularly fortunate in its enemies, 
Those of them who have been respectable have 
lacked enterprise; and those of them who have 
had enterprise have generally lacked something of 
either respectability or skill. 


THe Austrian Empire is perpetually liable to be 
disturbed by the futile struggles of fractious nation- 
alities ; and the Poles, from their history and national 
temperament, might naturally be expected to be 
the most fractious and futile of all. Yet they are 
perhaps—with the exception of the Magyars—the 
only contented subjects of the Dual Monarchy ; 
and they have just been exhausting themselves in 
demonstrations of loyalty to their Emperor, who 
has been, in spite of the cholera, to see their 
industrial exhibition at Lemberg. It is said to be 
a striking proof of their recent progress in the 
arts of life: at any rate, the Emperor has 
visited it five times. The Polish Deputies in the 
Reichsrath, of course, long formed, thanks to Count 
Taaffe, the nucleus of the Ministerial party; and 
some of their loyalty is doubtless due to repulsion 
from those other Slav nationalities of Austria, which 
tend more or less to look to Russia as their true 
racial head. But what an example to Prince Bis- 
marck the proceedings in Lemberg afford! On 
the 23rd he is to address a deputation of Germans 
from Prussian Poland, and to denounée the conces- 
sions to Polish nationality which the Prussian 
Government has made since his downfall. His own 
plan for securing Polish loyalty was the suppression 
of the language and the plantation of colonies of 
Germans. The Austrian plan, after all, seems to 
succeed better. 











ly housekeepers are in earnest in wishing vo benent the unempio in Kast 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Ma and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 





LorD KIMBERLEY has this week been enabled to 
make an announcement gratifying alike to sympa- 
thisers with the oppressed Armenians of Asia Minor 
and to supporters of the Turkish Empire as it is. 
Last April, it will be remembered, many hundreds 
of Armenians were tried at Yuzgat and Sivas for 
participation in the revolutionary movements which 
it is the policy of certain false friends of theirs to 
foster and stimulate, in the hope of provoking a 
repetition of the Bulgarian atrocities, followed by 
intervention on the part of Russia. As our Constan- 
tinople correspondent pointed out at the time, the 
trials took place with every circumstance of unfair- 
ness to the accused, and there is every reason to 
balieve that the resulting convictions were, for the 
most part, a gross miscarriage of justice. We now 
learn, however, that owing to the action of the 
Anglo-Armenian Association, and the representations 
made to the Sultan through our Ambassador at 
Constantinople, one hundred and seventy of those 
convicted have been released, and seventeen who 
were under sentence of death have been respited 
pending further inquiry. So far as it goes, this is 
eminently gratifying. The serious danger of any 
stimulation of the revolutionary movement has 
often been pointed out in our columns, and it is 
certain that the wholesale conviction of innocent 
persons would afford precisely the stimulus the 
revolutionists would like best. But there are, it is 
believed, nearly sixteen hundred Armenians still in 
prison, and it is hoped that those released are only a 
first instalment. Much more must be done if the 
revolutionary movement is to receive a permanent 
and effective check. 





THE Comte de Paris, as one knows, 

LITERATURE was something of alitlérateur. His 
and MUSIC. style in his more extensive works— 
such as his history of the American 

War—was apt to be somewhat heavy, owing to his 
propensity for overlaying it with technical details; 
but in the shorter contributions which he published 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes he showed that he 
could write with both lucidity and colour. We have 
just been looking over some of these. One of them, 
“Christmas Week in Lancashire”—it was one of 
those written during the Empire to which M. Buloz 
was forbidden to attach the Pretender’s signature 
—is of peculiar interest. It describes the lives 
of the working classes in a great manufacturing 
district during a period of mingled distress and 
festivity. It is full of admirable and quiet descrip- 
tive touches, and is instinct with a sympathetic 
grace and even tenderness of feeling which show 
that the Comte’s interest in the working classes was 
not an affectation. Amongst other things which he 
describes is the Hulme Working -Men’s Institute. 
He attended one of their evening lectures, sitting 
amongst the men. Here is his impression: “The 
lecturer of the evening was a college professor. I 
listened to an account of his excursions in the Alps. 
I felt, I confess, a tightening of the heart in comparing 
these beautiful countries, where one breathes a pure 
air, and where the sun shines, which these poor 
working-men are, doubtless, destined never to know, 
with the smoke-laden atmosphere in the midst of 
which they lead an artificial life. Their attention was 
remarkable, although it was perhaps given chiefly 
to the magic-lantern, of which Mr. Greenwood made 
use to illustrate his descriptions ; and—characteristic 
trait of English customs—after the lecture these 
men, a considerable number of whom could neither 
read nor write, began proposing votes of thanks to 
the professor with as much regularity and aplomb 
as might be seen in the House of Commons itself. 
Nevertheless nothing could efface from these honest 
and intelligent faces an expression of sadness.” At 
Blackburn the Comte attended one of the big Christ- 
mas dinners given to the operatives out of work, 
and he tells how much he was struck by the good 
humour, gaiety, and yet religious feeling of these 
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“brave folk who were thus ending in joy a year 
which had been fertile in sufferings.” 


MEYERBEER is reported to have said on one 
occasion to the manager of the Paris Opera-house : 
“You do not think much of my music, or you would 
have paid more attention to the scenery”; and, on 
another: “ You do not think much of my music or 
you would not have lavished so much money on the 
decorations.” Bearing this anecdote in mind, one 
finds it difficult to account for the highly picturesque, 
and evidently very costly, surroundings presented 
at the Lyceum by Messrs. Abbey and Grau, its 
autumn managers, forthe opera, or three-act operetta, 
produced last Saturday, under the title of The Queen 
of Brilliants. Did Messrs. Abbey and Grau really 
believe in the work, or did they recognise the fact that 
without accessories of the most attractive kind it 
had no chance of living even for one brief evening ? 
However this may be, there is nothing in the Queen 
of Brilliants that deserves the name of brilliant 
except the properties, the costumes, the scenery, and 
the decorations generally. The plot of the piece 
might have been conceived during a nightmare by 
some witless dramatist suffering from a surfeit of 
French opéra-bouffe of the worst kind; nor is the 
dulness of the spoken dialogue relieved by any 
brightness in the lyrics. Together with an in- 
tolerable amount of dance-music, more rhythmical 
than melodious, there are one or two really pretty 
airs for the principal personage, the so-called “ Queen 
of Brilliants”’; and Miss Lilian Russell sings them 
with expression and taste. The composer is Mr. 
Jakobowski, whose work was originally produced at 
Vienna. 

A GERMAN company is about to try its luck at 
the Opéra Comique with light musical works, 
comedies, and other entertainments. For the opening 
night, Saturday, the 15th inst., Freytag’s Graf 
Waldemar will be played; and the repertory 
of the new company is said to include several 
operettas by Suppé and by Strauss. 


Herr RicutTer visits London early next month, 
immediately after the Birmingham Festival, to give 
three concerts: two in the evening at St. James's 
Hall, and one in the afternoon at Queen’s Hall. 
They will be of the usual type; the first part 
consisting mainly of Wagnerian pieces, the second 
part exclusively of a Beethoven Symphony. Among 
the pieces not due to the genius of Wagner which 
will be included in the first parts of the three 
concerts may be mentioned Dvorak’s “ Scherzo 
Capricioso,” Schubert's unfinished symphony, Sme- 
tana’s “ Lustspiel” overture, Grieg’s “ Peer Gynt” 
Suite, and Brahms’ ingenious but long-drawn-out 
variations on a theme by Haydn. 





For something like forty years Londoners have 
never had such concerts offered to them as those 
given every year, from autumn to spring, by Mr. 
August Manns of the Crystal Palace. Second to no 
one as a conductor, Mr. Manns has the advantage— 
has indeed enjoyed this advantage for the last four 
decades—of directing virtually the same orchestra, 
concert after concert, and year after year. The 
ordinary annual series of concerts, as given at St. 
James's Hall and elsewhere, comprises for the most 
part six concerts, though the number is sometimes 
extended to eight. Mr. Manns gives every year at 
the Crystal Palace at least twenty concerts, and all 
of the very highest character. In regard to his 
choice of works Mr. Manns has shown himself, by the 
novelties he has from time to time produced, at once 
more judicious and more bold than all our other 
conductors. 





Tuus the Crystal Palace audiences were made 
familiar years ago with important works which, in 
London proper, were not to be heard until the 
arrival of Herr Richter in this country, and the 
establishment of the now famous Richter Concerts. 
Among the novelties promised by Mr. Manns for the 
first division of his Saturday Concerts—the ten that 
are given before Christmas—are Dvorak’s American 
symphony, “ From the New World”; Massenet’s 
“Meditation,” for violin, harp, orchestra, and 
chorus; Goldmark’s overture to Sappho; Sgam- 
bati’s “Te Deum,” for orchestra and organ ; 
Tchaikowski's “Symphonie Pathétique "-—the last 
work he was destined to write; an “Idyll” by Mr. 
Stewart Macpherson ; a “ Rhapsody” by Mr. Pringle; 
and a work by Mr. W. Wallace, strangely entitled 
“In Praise of Scottis Poesie.” 


BruGscH PASHA, who had been an 
OBITUARY. Egyptologist from his boyhood—he had 
written a Latin essay on the demotic 
script before he left school—had begun his work as 
an excavator in Egypt some forty years ago; 
and, after an interval spent at the University of 
Géttingen as a professor of Oriental languages, had 
returned to Egypt in 1869 as the Director of the 
Cairo school of his chosen study. He had written a 
monumental dictionary and a well-known grammar 
of the Egyptian language, and a history of the 
country, based entirely on inscriptions. He had 
been known to the general reader of an earlier 
day by a book of travels in Asia Minor.—Earl Sondes 
was a well-known and popular Kentish magnate who 
had once represented a division of the county in the 
House of Commons.—* Father Columbus” was an 
eminent follower in the footsteps of the famous 
Father Mathew.—Mr. W. Le Fanu, the brother of the 
eminent novelist, and formerly a commissioner of 
the Irish Board of Works, will be best remembered 
just now as the author of a most entertaining work 
of reminiscences reviewed in our columns not very 
long ago.—Mr. Alec Taylor was well known on the 
Turf as a successful trainer of racehorses. 








THE LESSON OF NORWICH. 





yb depths of the dead season may hardly seem 
appropriate to the discussion of some of the 
gravest political problems that can trouble a nation. 
But the problems themselves refuse to wait—even in 
the month of September—and it is just possible that 
the very stagnation of the public mind may be 
favourable to their calm consideration. Our leaders 
are scattered far and wide, and their followers are in 
a similar case. Some weeks ago, writing upon “the 
nerve strain in politics,’ we ventured to say that the 
members of the House of Commons had been cooped 
up together too long to be good for them. Their 
very propinquity forced them to breathe an un- 
healthy atmosphere, and to see every subject at 
which they looked through the distorting glass of 
personal feeling and prejudice. That state of things 
is now happily over. Judging by the present con- 
dition of the great political clubs, our politicians are 
living apart from one another as well as from the 
world. It may, then, be a favourable moment for 
them to consider some of those “unfinished ques- 
tions” which, we were told long ago, have no pity 
for the repose of nations. No doubt it is like crying 


in the wilderness for a journalist to raise his voice at 
this season on any question of importance; but it is 
none the less a duty, even now, to point to some 
remarkable signs of the times with which, whether 
they like it or not, our statesmen will have to deal 
seriously before they are many months older. 

We are not among those who attach exaggerated 
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importance to the recent vote of the Trades Union 
Congress in favour of a Socialist Revolution. The 
terms of the resolution sufficiently indicated the 
want of reality which attended the whole business of 
this vote; and even those who have been encouraging 
a section of the Labour politicians to plunge into 
Socialism seem abashed and confounded when they 
see to what ridiculous lengths of folly their pupils 
have gone. But for two reasons the vote of the 
Congress was a very important matter. In the first 
place, it has done a great deal to destroy the legiti- 
mate influence of the Trades Union Congress in our 
national politics. For years past that Congress has 
been regarded with hope and confidence by all social 
and political reformers. It was, of course, essentially 
a workman’s Parliament, and its expressions of 
opinion often grated upon the ears of even the 
most liberal-minded members of other parties. But 
there was a robust common-sense, a sane reason- 
ableness, about the actual proceedings of the Con- 
gress that gave a practical value to its deliberations, 
and made it an important factor in the political 
world. What can be said of it now, however, when 
a person like Mr. Keir Hardie is able to secure its 
vote for a harum-scarum proposition, the folly of 
which it might have been supposed would be 
apparent to the most ignorant member of the Con- 
gress? It will take years for the Trades Unionists 
to recover their old position and influence in politics, 
and it is a serious and deplorable fact that it should 
be so, Even more serious and deplorable, however, 
is the fact that this vote clearly indicates the 
growing tendency among a section of the electors to 
fly to vague theories and abstract propositions of 
the most extreme character, in place of trying to 
work out their own salvation by carrying practical 
and useful reforms. The apologists for the Congress 
declare, it is true, that the fact of its having set up 
a Utopian ideal will not interfere in any way with 
its devotion to the hum-drum duties that lie close at 
hand. But, if this should prove to be the case, it 
will be contrary to all past experience, here and 
elsewhere. The dreaming of political dreams is like 
dram-drinking. It takes away a man’s taste for all 
less stimulating beverages. When the Trades Union 
Congress has once formally hoisted the standard of 
Socialism, there will always be a large number of its 
members who will consent to march under no other 
banner. We must, therefore, be prepared in the 
future to see a much larger Socialist secession from 
the ranks of the Liberal party than we have ever 
seen in the past. This is a matter the importance 
and gravity of which it can hardly be necessary to 
emphasise. Every politician knows how seriously 
the balance of parties may be altered by even a 
slight secession of this kind. 

What is the lesson to be learned from the inci- 
dent at Norwich? It seems to us that the moral is 
identical with that which we set before our readers 
two weeks ago in connection with the movement for 
the abolition of the House of Lords. We said then 
that the nation needed a leader and teacher, such as 
Mr. Bright was in the old days, in order to marshal 
it for the attack upon the Peers. It is still more 
emphatically true that such a leader is needed to 
guide it aright in its dealings with the great social 
problems with which so many weak and inex- 
perienced or rash and unscrupulous hands are now 
meddling. In neither party at this moment have we 
anything like clear leadership on these great ques- 
tions. Statesmen seem to shirk them, or to confine 
their attention to the trivialities of the moment. 
Naturally, in these circumstances, the fools rush in, 
and we find ourselves suddenly invited to subscribe 
to propositions as ridiculous as that which found 
favour with the Trades Union Congress last week. 








It is, however, with the Liberal party more par- 
ticularly that we have to deal. Leadership, guid- 
ance, instruction, are far more necessary to it than to 
the opposite party. It is waiting for inspiration and 
light. If these things should be denied it, then we 
may depend upon it that the outlook is a dark one. 
No policy of mere opportunism will suffice to save us 
from shipwreck; and for the moment we confess 
regretfully that the Liberal party, like the Tory 
party, is largely opportunist. It may be necessarily 
so, seeing the conditions under which the present 
Government hold office, and the changes that have 
quite recently occurred in the personnel of the party. 
But if we do not blame our leaders because of this, 
we canuot hide from ourselves the fact that a policy 
of this sort is full of danger to the Liberal cause. 
To hang on, as so many persons seem to wish to do, 
until we have seen what happens next session, and 
then to go to the country with the cry which chances 
to be most opportune or convenient at the moment, 
will be sheer suicide. Whether the General Election 
is to take place next year or the year after, it is time 
that we began to prepare for it in good earnest. The 
question of the House of Lords is, naturally, the 
chief matter upon which that election will tarn, and 
the need for light and leading with regard to it be- 
comes every day more urgent; but immediately 
behind it are other questions of equal importance— 
Ireland and the social problem, to wit—upon which 
there is exactly the same need for a clear and capable 
leadership. Let our statesmen who are now holiday- 
making take note of this fact, and, before they emerge 
from their retreats, let them make up their minds 
how they are going to prepare for the campaign into 
which they may so soon be plunged. Pessimism is 
hateful to us; and, happily, the views of the pessi- 
mist are nearly always false. But we own that we 
see much at present, not only in the immediate, but 
in the more remote, future of the Liberal party, to 
cause apprehension to those who wish to see that 
party continuing to advance along the old lines of 
social and political reform—not indulging in wild 
and dangerous flights of fancy, but going forward 
step by step, and making every foot of ground it 
gains secure. All would be changed if we could have 
from those at our head that far-seeing leadership 
and glowing inspiration which we have so often 
enjoyed in the past. 








MADAGASCAR AND SIAM. 





JT is evident that we are on the eve of another 
I. imbroglio in French colonial affairs in which 
British interests will be to some extent involved, and 
in which our sympathies and those of France can 
hardly be expected to coincide. Let us hope, how- 
ever, that when events reach a critical stage, we shall 
maintain our dignity and our temper, for our position 
in the affair is both hampered and delicate. M. le 
Myre de Vilers has been ordered to proceed to Mada- 
gascar, and present what is to all intents and purposes 
an ultimatum on the part of France to the Hova 
Government. Technically, no doubt, it is not an 
ultimatum, and M. le Myre de Vilers, an able diplo- 
matist, who conducted with much address a similar 
delicate mission to Siam, and who was French 
Resident at Madagascar for several years, will 
probably do his utmost to prevent things going to 
extremities. A war in Madagascar — which is 
one of the most difficult countries in the world 
from a military point of view—would no joke 
for France, and she will be anxious to escape it. 
There is this off-chance in favour of a peaceful 
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solution. But things, unfortunately, have gone very 
far as itis. The French Resident, M. Larrouy, has 
returned to France, his position having been rendered 
untenable, it is said, by the line of action pursued 
by the Hova Government. The Malagasy Queen has 
retired to her place at Ambohimanga, forty miles 
from the capital, where she affects to make a pro- 
longed stay in order to mark the rupture of relations 
which has taken place. And now M. le Myre de 
Vilers, going out, is to be fortified in his negotiations 
by a division of war-ships, taken from the French 
squadron in the Indian Ocean, which are to await 
his orders at Diego Suarez. The Hovas are obstinate, 
their feeling against the French could not be more 
bitter, and they can have hardly gone so far in this 
unpleasantness without being prepared to give their 
“ protector ”’ further trouble. 

The position of the French in Madagascar is 
undoubtedly anomalous. They enjoy a Protectorate 
over the country, but the native Government refuses 
to respect its conditions. They are nominal masters 
of the island, but its trade is almost altogether in 
English hands. Such civilisation as the natives 
have is the work of English missionaries. The 
Queen, the governing classes, and the bulk of the 
town populations are Protestant. Madagascar is not 
one of those places in which French colonial enterprise 
has followed the track of heroic Catholic missionaries. 
By any claim of that kind the country should belong 
to England, for the English Nonconformists not only 
were the pioneers of Christianity in those regions, 
but tley watered the soil with the blood of many of 
their martyrs before they accomplished their task. 
But Madagascar is for all that nominally a French 
Protectorate, and so long as the Madagascar Govern- 
ment refuses to act in accordance with a due re- 
cognition of that fact, the situation in the island is 
in a curious impasse. One of the conditions of the 
Protectorate, which was first established in 1885, is 
that France shall preside over the foreign relations 
of the Hovas. This implies, amongst other things, 
that foreign consuls accredited to the Malagasy 
Government shall receive their exequaturs through 
the French Resident. Now, the Malagasy Govern- 
ment decline to issue exequaturs through the 
French Resident—they refuse utterly to recognise 
his authority—and they issue them independently 
of him to such consuls as may apply for them. We 
are amongst the Powers whose consul, instructed 
to recognise the French Protectorate, has applied 
for an exequatur through the Resident and been 
refused by the Hova Government. This is only 
one, but it is the chief of a number of points of dis- 
pute which give rise to endless ill-feeling and an 
almost hopeless deadlock between the Hovas and the 
French, Germany is in like case with us. Clearly, 
whatever be the explanation of it, it is not a state of 
things which could continue; and whether it is to 
be’ ended by the French persuading, by rough or 
gentle process, the Hovas to recognise their position, 
or by the Hovas, per impossibile, expelling the French, 
ended it ought to be soon, in the interests of all 
concerned. What England ought to do in the 
premises is unfortunately but too easy to define. 
We have no alternative but to stand aside, while 
seeing that the rights of British subjects are re- 
spected. We may regret that what ought to have 
bean one of the prizes of the British Empire 
shonld fall into the hands of France. But our 
hands are tied in the matter. They were tied for us 


by Lord Salisbury, four years ago (August 5th, 1890), 
when, in return for France’s recognition of our Pro- 
tectorate in Zanzibar, he signed a Convention 
with France recognising in the most complete and 
formal way the French Protectorate in M 

There is no going back on this undertaking. 
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be a mistake that it was ever made, but there it 
is now, and it must be honourably adhered to. 
Germany is bound to a similar course, for she, 
too, agreed to recognise the French Protectorate 
in 1890. We see it put forward, in the usual manner 
in the French Press, that “ British influence” is at 
the bottom of the Hova disaffection. No supposition 
could be more absurd, having regard to the nature 
of our position. But it is urged that British and 
American residents at Antananarivo are, for pur- 
poses of their own, advising and inciting the 
Hova Government to its obstructive tactics. Where 
trade, national, and religious rivalries are so em- 
bittered, something of this kind might be natural 
enough; but it would be a very foolish proceeding, 
and if it led the Hova Government into enter- 
taining a belief—and into shaping its course of 
action on the strength of such belief—that the 
British Government would back up its attitude by 
diplomatic or other action, it might prove a very 
mistaken and cruel proceeding. One proposition of 
France’s to which the Hova Government is said to 
object is the building of a railway from Antananarivo 
to the coast. The Hovas, it is said, desire that 
Madagascar should remain without railways, on 
account of the military difficulties which the country 
without them offers to invaders. This is a 
sort of plea we should expect to hear from 
China, and it is somewhat astonishing to hear of 
British traders supporting it—above all with regard 
to a country like Madagascar, where there are no 
roads, no horses, and no means of transport for men 
or goods over the immense distances that have to be 
traversed, except those furnished by using human 
beings as beasts of burden. If the country is to be 
opened up to civilisation and trade, no matter who is 
the agent of that work, at least the usual machinery 
of civilisation must be set in motion there. British 
traders may console themselves that theirs is the 
prize in any case, for, as M. Léon Say told his 
countrymen long ago, one of the inevitable results of 
French colonial energy is to provide markets for 
British commercial enterprise. 

_ Within the past couple of weeks two things of 
importance have taken place with regard to Siam 
which ought to have the effect of hastening the 
settlement of outstanding questions between the 
English, French, and Siamese Governments in that 
country. One is the signature of a commercial 
arrangement between the French and Siamese 
Governments with reference to the maintenance of 
order in the valley of the Mekong. This should at 
least check the proceedings of certain irresponsible 
Siamese officials who, disregarding orders from 
Bangkok, have been playing the game of the French 
Chauvinists by giving an excuse for an indefinitely 
maa 2 occupation of Chantaboon and Battam- 
ong and Angkor. The other event is the sig- 
nature of the Anglo-Chinese treaty, which has the 
effect of placing China athwart the Upper Mekong 
immediately north of the locality of the proposed 
buffer State—an arrangement which secures that 
China shall have a voice in delimiting the boundaries 
of that State, and shall probably take charge of it 
afterwards as Suzerain. 








A PROPOS OF AGRICULTURE. 





HE Board of Agriculture has done a very 
welcome thing in deciding to issue the new 
quarterly Journal whose first number appears this 
week. People who are interested in agricultural 
questions, and who see the amount of valuable 
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information which is here neatly summarised, will 
only wonder that such a journal was not issued 
before; and they will be almost ready to vote— 
especially if they have any acquaintance with 
Blue Books — that by this journal alone the 
Board has justified its existence. The Blue 
Books issued and received by the various de- 
partments of Government are veritable mines of 
information on nearly every subject under the sun, 
et for the most part this vast and unique 
iterature is a wasted force. Nobody but an expert, 
or an occasional enthusiastic legislator, ever attempts 
to find his way through the repellent labyrinth. It 
ought to be the duty of every department, by the 
art of the journalist and the précis-writer, to make 
some effort to popularise this literature, or at least 
to bring it in a handy and comprehensive form—as 
the Board of Trade and the Board of Agriculture are 
now doing—within the reach of those classes of the 
public whom it should interest. 

A study of the new journal ought, amongst other 
things, to afford a certain comfort to the British 
farmer, who is just now, with the harvest season 
advanced, still in doubt whether to groan or con- 
gratulate himself over the results of what at one 
time promised to,be an exceptionally fine year. If 
it is any consolation to him to know that he does 
not stand alone as a victim of depression, he will be 
glad to hear that his worst foe, the American farmer, 
is, if anything, in a worse plight than he. A recent 
report of a sub-committee of the United States 
Senate, which is summarised here, confirms all that 
we have been told from time to time as to the 
condition of the Western farmers. They are sunk in 
debt. The average debt on real estate—farms and 
houses—for the entire country in January, 1892, 
was £21 per head. In other words, the land-mort- 
gage debt owned by individuals was equal to a debt 
of £21 to each person in the United States. They 
complain, of course, of taxation as well — what 
agriculturist does not ?—which, they declare, un- 
fairly discriminates against land. The depression 
in the prices of farm-lands and farm - products 
since 1873 has been on the average about thirty 
per cent. Competition, the competition of other 
wheat-growing countries and of the American grain- 
farmers amongst themselves, especially that of the 
“bonanza ” men, has depressed the price of wheat 
to a point which the farmer considers ruinous. 
Another cause of depression is the form of speculation 
in the produce exchanges known as dealing in 
“Options and Fatures.” The grain-dealers and 
merchants at Chicago, Toledo, and other cities have 
their agents scattered through the wheat-growing 
region when the wheat is being threshed, and most 
of it is sold and transported to the elevators at the 
great centres as soon as the threshing is done. The 
country is thus rapidly drained of wheat, and, while 
the process is going on, these combinations of dealers 
are interested in keeping prices at the lowest 
point. Their influence is said to be immense 
when concentrated on a single crop. The chief 
remedies suggested for this state of things by the 
Senate Sub-Committee are the suppression—by 
legislation—of the business of dealing in “ Options 
and Futures,” the consolidation of the transportation 
business, so as to render railway rates uniform in all 

ts of the country and cheap; but, above all, the 
Sub-Committee recommends the farmers themselves 
to form associations for their mutual improvement 
and the protection of their interests. 

Denmark is also experiencing a severe and 
universal depression in agriculture; and foremost 
amongst the causes cited for this—for Denmark 
is now mainly a butter country—is “the rapidly 
growing competition of Australia in the English 








butter market.’’ Here is a fact, as we shall see in 
a moment, of a twofold interest to us in these 
countries. Denmark owes her recent spell of agri- 
cultural prosperity mainly to the fact that her farmers 
had discovered and applied to their leading industry 
the virtues of those “associations for mutual 
improvement and protection’ which the Senate Sub- 
Committee recommends to the farmers of the United 
States. Forming co-operative dairy societies, and 
by that means possessing themselves of the newly- 
invented butter-making machinery, and establishing 
creameries or factories to utilise it, they managed 
to obtain for their butter the top place in the 
English market. They drove out the Irish butter 
from the place it had hitherto held, and thus con- 
tributed not a little to the depression from which the 
Irish farmers have been suffering. During the 
past few years, however, the Irish farmers have 
been learning the secrets of combination; they 
have been copying from their rivals the system of 
co-operative dairying, and have been devoting them- 
selves, with some success, to the task of winning back 
for their butter the position of supremacy from which 
it had been dislodged. It is just at this moment 
that the competition of Victoria comes in to discon- 
cert both the Irish and the Danish farmers in their 
rivalry. The Jowrnal of the Board of Agriculture has 
a report from Victoria, giving some particulars of 
that system of coddling home indastries by bonuses, 
now going on in the Colony, which explains how 
this competition has grown so formidable. The 
Victorian Department of Agriculture acts as 
shipping agents for the butter exporters of 
the Colony; moreover, with a view to preserving 
surplus butter during the summer season, it stores 
such butter in the Government refrigerating works 
at Newport, for any period not exceeding three 
months, free of cost to the owner; finally, it gives a 
bonus of £100 to any individual, association, or com- 
pany owning a butter factory or creamery which 
produces butter or cream of good quality from not 
less than 26,000 gallons of milk in the twelvemonth ; 
and foreach additional 1,300 gallons of milk handled, a 
bonus of £5, until the limit of £300 for the factory 
is reached. This, we fancy, may be fairly described 
as coddling extraordinary, and it is little wonder 
that Denmark should begin to complain of the 
results of it. The system of bonuses which came 
into operation in 1889 is to expire next year; it will 
be interesting to see whether the Victorian butter 
manufacture will by that time be able to stand alone, 
or whether the Victorian taxpayer will be willing to 
continue his lavish assistance to it. 

It is impossible nowadays to make any com- 
parative observation of the state of agriculture 
in different countries without being impressed with 
the part which combination amongst agricultur- 
ists on co-operative lines is playing, and seems 
destined to play, in the regeneration of this great 
industry. We have seen the Sub-Committee of the 
American Senate impressed with its importance, 
and we have seen its utility to the Danish dairy 
farmers. The Journal gives a most suggestive 
account of the agricultural co-operative societies, or 
syndicats agricoles, of France. There were last year 
over 1,100 of these societies, with a membership of 
over 500,000, and with a machinery of co-operative 
purchasing and distributing agencies, land-banks, 
arbitration committees, old-age pension schemes, 
mutual aid and benefit funds, village libraries, and 
journals for the exchange of ideas and information 
on the subject of agricultural development. One 
may imagine the amount of social and economic 
improvement such a system of organisation repre- 
sents, and one can only wish that a similar system 
began to flourish in these countries. 
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J.P.s AND THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 

ORD SALISBURY, a few months ago, ventured 
L the double paradox that a multiplication of 
public-houses no more tended to the increase of 
drunkenness than a multitude of bonnet-shops 
aggravated the habit of buying bonnets. This 
opinion, as was remarked at the time, showed an 
imperfect knowledge of human nature as regards the 
frequenters of both institutions. It is not shared, 
we are glad to observe, by the magistrates of 
Liverpool, who have come very positively to the 
conclusion that an increase of the opportunities of 
drinking means an increase of the temptation to get 


drunk. This conclusion, we may add, is no mere 
theory. Liverpool, a few years ago, gave Lord 


Salisbury’s doctrine a fair trial; the magistrates, 
in their wisdom, having decided to make the ex- 
periment of free trade in liquor, or at least as little 
control as was compatible with a moderate view of 
law and order. The result, by common consent, was 
disastrous, and has no doubt contributed to earning 
for Liverpool the reputation of being, as sailors say, 
“the jolliest ’’ and, as others say, the least sober of 
English seaports. At all events, the policy of free 
trade is now being reversed with all possible expe- 
dition. At the close of the licensing sessions, which 
were concluded last Saturday, the licences had 
been reduced by twenty-six, and this in steady 
continuation of a policy which has made large 
inroads upon the licensed trade of Liverpool 
during the last three or four years. Nor is it 
only in refusing licences that the Justices have 
shown activity. They have their “ black-list ” 
of houses always at hand, as a reminder to certain 
publicans that the continuance of their licence is 
strictly conditional on good behaviour—an informal 
method of binding them over to keep the peace 
which might be practised more extensively in other 
towns. They have also made war, we observe in 
certain cases, upon the publican’s back door, which 
both offers a furtive opportunity of drinking, and 
is a great obstacle to effective police supervision. 
In all these respects the example of the Liverpool 
bench may now be heartily commended to other 
magistrates throughout the country. They have an 
immense deal of leeway to make up, but they are 
apparently addressing themselves to the task with 
great perseverance. 

The discussions and agitations on the liquor 
traffic during the last few years, though they have 
resulted in no actual legislation, have, no doubt, had 
their effect upon the licensing magistrates. We 
cannot indeed say that we observe in the recent 
licensing sessions any drastic attempt to abolish 
licensed houses on the principles which the House of 
Lords laid down as strictly legal in the case of 
Sharp v. Wakefield. When Lord Herschell’s J.P.s 
have leavened the lump, we shall no doubt see what 
we shall see; but it is hardly to be expected, perhaps, 
that the older magistrates should go the full length 
of this decision. But even the most moderate mem- 
ber of the bench might, we think, use it judiciously 
as a weapon in his warfare against the abuses of 
the trade. The mere reminder that the magis- 
trates have the power of declining to renew 
licences without assigning reasons or hearing objec- 
tions might have a most salutary effect, and 
there could at least be no injustice to the most 
sensitive conscience in applying the principle to 
black-listed houses. More than that, a bench could, 
without the smallest reproach from any except 
liquor fanatics, make the announcement that they 
intended, if they saw fit, to use their utmost powers 
in respect of all newly-issued licences. The capitalist 
who went into the trade would then have fair warn- 





ing of the conditions under which he invested his 
money; and if the conditions deterred him from 
investing, so much the better for the public. While 
legislation lags in Parliament, it is well worth while 
for temperance reformers with a practical turn of 
mind to consider some of these possibilities. 

There are evidences, however, as we have seen 
in the Liverpool case, that the magistrates are in 
some places beginning to adopt a more active policy. 
The old theory that the bench was to be passive— 
to renew and transfer licences as a matter of course, 
unless the police made objection—is gradually giving 
way. The black-list plan lends itself to a more 
vigilant and spontaneous method. A magistrate 
who does his duty week by week in the police court 
has his attention constantly called to the trouble- 
some and drunken quarters, and he must be very 
innocent of his business if he cannot keep an eye 
upon certain suspect public-houses and endorse their 
licences if they offend. But the chief difficulties 
of dealing effectively with licences, when Brewster 
Sessions come round, are inherent in the constitution 
of the bench. For one thing, the trade is abundantly 
represented among the magistrates themselves, and 
granted that the brewing J.P. does not sit at 
Brewster Sessions, his influence is nevertheless felt. 
It is so very difficult to give a decision which may be 
offensive or damaging to a brother justice, absent 
though he may be. Peace and quietness and general 
comity counsel the other course, which also saves 
time and trouble. For if you are going to punish a 
man, you must hear the case to the end, and the 
contention may last many laborious hours. And 
what is done in one case must be done in others; so 
the lapse into an easy and lenient policy is natural 
and inevitable. There is something, moreover, in 
the atmosphere of the Justice-room which conduces 
to an exaggerated “man of the world’’ point of 
view. There must be no “ teetotal fanaticism ”’ in this 
assembly of solid and respectable gentlemen. They 
have their port-wine after dinner : why “ rob the poor 
man of his beer’? And, finally, even when an active 
and zealous body of borough magistrates does take 


‘the matter up in real earnest, there is heavy dis- 


couragement in the thought that their decisions are 
liable to be revised by the county magistrates in 
Quarter Sessions—a body about as unsuitable to 
override the decisions of the town bench in matters 
affecting the town as by any freak of fancy could be 
imagined. 

The sum of all this is that the whole licensing 
system requires overhauling, and, local option or no 
local option, it will have to be done thoroughly in some 
future not very remote. Meanwhile, we must make 
the best of the licensing sessions while we have them, 
and that will only be done by the appointment of 
zealous men to the bench, when opportunity offers, 
and by bringing public opinion to bear at all 
seasons. For the duty of magistrates in regulating 
the liquor traffic by no means ends with the licensing 
session. Year in and year out the whole system 
depends upon them and their general attitude 
towards the drink question. It is useless, as Mr. 
Asquith said the other day in his crushing retort to 
the Middlesex magistrates when they asked for 
greater police activity—it is useless to complain of 
the police, or to lecture them on their duties, if the 
magistrates will not endorse the publican’s licence 
when serious offences are proved against him, if 
they wil] not punish a drunken rowdy with 
anything more than a trifling fine, and if they 
will renew licences though serious irregularities 
or breaches of the Licensing Acts are reported. 
The police naturally take their cue from the 
bench, and, under such circumstances, their 


easiest plan is to strike an alliance with the 
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publican. For why risk life and limb in arresting 
drunken rowdies, if magistrates decline to punish 
them, and why pursue the invidious task of watching 
the public-houses, if the bench snubs them for their 
pains and grants plenary indulgence to the offending 
publican? In no branch of administration does 
the proverb “like master, like man” apply with 
greater force than in the relations of the magistracy 
and the police in the supervision of public-houses. 








REACTION IN GERMANY. 





i severe censure which the German Emperor 
has just passed on the opposition of the Prussian 
nobility to his commercial policy is only one item in 
a very striking and significant speech. Nor are we 
sure that it is the most important item, in view of the 
present condition of German politics. Itis clear that 
the Emperor is satisfied, with excellent reason, with 
the commercial treaties with Russia and Austria 
which have excited such violent hostility amongst the 
German “ Agrarians,”’ and in particular amongst the 
distressed landowners of Eastern Prussia. We knew 
already that he recognises no parties but two—those 
who agree with him and those who do not; and it is 
quite natural that he should regard it as anomalous 
that any of the nobility should belong to the latter 
category. But, after all, the conflict over the treaties 
is past, and the * Agrarians”’ have simply to accept 
accomplished facts. They know, too, that they must 
not look for any relief from the mirage of Bi- 
metallism. A reform of law and custom which 
would facilitate the subdivision of estates would be 
more serviceable; but we do not imagine that it is 
in contemplation. The Emperor, himself a distressed 
landowner, proposes to assist them with legitimate 
economic reforms, and urges them in return to rally 
round the Throne. If he strikes out from the list of 
invited guests the names of his conspicuous oppo- 
nents, and confers decorations on his leading sup- 
porters, he gracefully recognises the value of the 
Prussian nobility by naming the new forts round 
Kinigsberg after five of the leading historic families 
of the province. Having expressed his opinion of 
the conduct of his opponents, he offers them full and 
free forgiveness for the past. He warns them of 
the great social dangers before them, and urges them 
to combine with him and all good citizens against 
the growing forces of disorder. 

It is here rather than in the primary topic of the 
speech that its most serious significance probably 
lies. The Prussian nobility—in spite of the equality 
of rights prescribed by the Constitution, as Herr 
Richter’s organ remarks—are a privileged class in 
the army and the Civil Service; the ear of the 
Emperor is accessible, as he has told us, to all his 
subjects, and we may be sure itis soto them. It 
is highly probable, therefore, that they will be able 
to effect, by indirect means, much that they cannot 
secure openly. But a great Parliamentary struggle 
is probably impending in Germany. The military 
scheme last year was passed by a majority of repre- 
sentatives representing a minority of electors. The 

uestion how it is to be paid for has not yet been 
settled. The discontent that was felt at the last 
election most commonly took the form of voting 
for the Social Democratic candidates. The Social 
Democrats are the best-organised party in Germany, 
and the only party that thoroughly knows its own 
mind. Moreover, they have an almost unworked 
field before them in the distressed peasant agri- 
culturists. It ought not to be difficult to shake the 
peasant’s faith im a system under which, if a 








proprietor, he is usually heavily mortgaged, and often 
compelled to eke out his earnings by sweated 
rural industries; or, if a Prussian labourer, is 
threatened by the Conservative party with restric- 
tions on his liberty of migration, in order that labour 


in the rural districts may be plentiful. In the Par- 
liamentary struggle that is coming, therefore, the 
Social Democrats are certain to add to their strength. 
The better classes all over the Continent, more- 
over, are thoroughly frightened by Anarchism, and 
ready to accept fresh measures of repression. The 
Imperial and Prussian Governments, indeed, have 
hitherto held out against the cry for anti-Anarchist 
measures, but it is not clear that their resistance will 
be prolonged. And it is significant that just at this 
moment there is a call from certain National Liberal 
organs for additional penalties on attacks on the 
existing state of society. Does the Emperor mean 
to win back the nobility in view of a campaign 
against Social Democracy? It looks like it. 

The unfortunate thing is that there is no large 
party, unless, perhaps, it be the Catholic Centre, 
from whom any effective opposition is likely to come. 
This party indeed has had experience of exceptional 
measures of repression: but political memories are 
often short, and there is one measure—sectarian 
education in Prussia on the lines of Count Zedlitz’s 
abortive measure of 1892—by which their scruples 
may not improbably be overcome. The National 
Liberals and the Secessionist “ Liberal Union ” have 
lost any tinge of Liberalism they ever possessed. 
The German Liberal party is gathering its forces, 
modifying its rigid individualism, and coupling 
proposals of social reform and Labour measures 
with demands for abolition of the preferences 
given to the nobility in the services, and the 
extension of the franchise—a matter in which the 
Empire as a whole is far more liberal than its 
component parts. But the German Liberals, though 
a valuable party, are not a large one, and not at 
present likely to increase much. If the defence of 
free speech for its own sake is to be left chiefly to 
them, free speech will,not have much chance. The 
mass of the German public are so used to officialism 
that they have no conception of the familiar truth 
that extreme and outrageous views often thrive best 
when repressed by law. The opposition of the 
Social Democrats is hampered by the fact that 
their representation is very inadequate to their 
numbers; and the most regrettable feature of 
German politics is that every increase of discon- 
tent turns to their benefit, and therefore tends to 
deprive their near neighbour and bitter foe, the 
Liberal party, of its natural increase. We must 
rest our hopes on the spirited efforts of the latter 
to adapt itself to the times, and look to the per- 
formance of its impending Congress in Eisenach. 
But if the Emperor and the Country party, the 
National Liberals, and the miscellaneous mass of 
well-to-do people who would call themselves Liberal- 
Unionists in England, are all to combine to suppress 
Social Democracy, that creed will have even a better 
chance of spreading than it has now. 








FINANCE, 





HE Stock Exchange is as eager to speculate as 
ever; but it has this week received a check in 

two or three directions which ought to have given it 
warning. In the United States there has been some 
fall in prices—nothing very great or serious as yet, 
but plain proof that the speculation had been carried 
too far. According to the report of the Agricultural 
Bureau, the Indian corn crop is not very much more 
than half a full crop, and the harvest generally 
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is short. There is no real revival in trade, there 
is no increase worth speaking of in the railway 
traffic returns. Further, the news from Australia is 
disquieting. Apparently the difficulties of some of 
the reconstructed banks are increasing. And there 
has been a sharp fall in silver. But, as already said, 
the speculators have turned to other fields. A couple 
of weeks ago a syndicate of capitalists bought from 
the Baring estate a large portion of the bonds of the 
Buenos Ayres Drainage and Waterworks held by it. 
Encouraged by this, speculators have been buying, 
not merely these bonds, but nearly all Argentine 
securities, and there has been a considerable rise. 
We would remind our readers that the Drainage 
and Waterworks were sold to a company of which 
the Messrs. Baring Brothers were the principal 
members. The Government, however, refused to 
assist the company in collecting its rates, and 
everybody will remember what followed. Since 
then the Government has bought back the works. 
But would it not be well to wait for proof that 
the Government will keep faith ?—even though the 
present Administration is far better than that of 
Dr. Celman, and is anxious to maintain the credit of 
the country. Then, again, there has been a rash 
speculation in Brazilian securities. The report is that 
the buying is chiefly for Franceand Germany. That 
may be, no doubt; but there are many sceptics. 
At all events, the buying has run chiefly upon 
the bonds of the Western of Minas Railway. These 
bonds were brought out by the Messrs. Rothschild, 
but when first offered a large proportion was not 
subscribed. They are guaranteed by the Brazilian 
Government, and practically, therefore, they are a 
Government security. Naturally the Government 
and the great issuing- house are anxious to dispose of 
the bonds that were not subscribed for. But still 
it would seem wise to wait, and see whether 
the political troubles are over, and Brazil is going 
to settle down to peaceful industry or not. In 
British securities of all kinds, from Consols down, 
there has been less doing this week than of late, 
for prices are exceedingly high. On Thursday, 
however, the announcement of its dividend by the 
North British Railway Company was regarded as so 
satisfactory that it caused some speculation in the 
Home Railway Market. There is a fair amount of 
business in the Mining Market; and the Continental 
Bourses have been very firm and fairly active. 

The recent rise in silver was purely speculative. 
It was based on the assumption that the war between 
China and Japan would compel both belligerents 
to import immense amounts of the metal. Up to 
the present they have not done so; and there 
is nothing to show that they are likely to do 
so in the early future. The speculators, therefore, 
have lost courage. There has been a good deal of 
selling, especially from America: and as there are 
few buyers, the price fell on Wednesday practically 
to 20\d. per ounce. The fall discouraged those 
who had been speculating in Indian exchange, and 
there was a decline there also. Rupee paper like- 
wise fell. In consequence, the India Council was less 
successful than for a long time past in disposing of 
its bills. It offered, as it has been doing for some 
months now, forty lakhs, but the applications were 
for little more than three-fourths of the amount, 
and the actual sales were only about five-eighths 
of the amount. The price was a little lower than 
last week, but, for all that, was fairly satisfactory. 
Trade in India is dull, even for this slack season ; 
but the best judges think that the Council will be able 
to sell by-and-by at even higher rates than are now 
quoted. Rumours have continued this week 
respecting negotiations with China for a_ loan, 
but there is no foundation for them. That capitalists 
here and in Berlin would like to lend is true enough ; 
but the Chinese Government up to the present is not 
eager to borrow. Japan has borrowed at home; but 
the general belief, for all that, is that both the con- 
tending Powers will have to borrow in Europe if the 
war lasts 
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S4 TURDAY.—A curious article in the Times this 
morning, based on Mr. Chamberlain’s remark 
that there isan impassable gulf between himself and 
the Liberal party. All the silly old nicknames of 
“Separatist,” and so forth, are reproduced in this 
article, the writer of which positively declares that 
it was the Pigott Commission which convinced Mr. 
Chamberlain that Home Rule was impossible! The 
gist of the article is, however, a strong appeal to 
Mr. Chamberlain to delay no longer, but boldly to 
join hands with the Tories as one of themselves. It 
is not Mr. Chamberlain to whom the appeal ought to 
have been addressed. He is ready enough to take 
office whenever he gets the opportunity in a Tory 
Government. But it happens that there are certain 
influential Tories who by no means desire this. They 
admire the cleverness and the audacity of their ally, 
and are quite ready to cheer him on in the guerilla 
warfare in which he delights. But it is a different 
thing to admit him within the gates; and upon the 
whole, they feel safer and more comfortable when 
they know that he is sleeping outside the walls 
among the camp-followers. A cheerful and dignified 
position this, to be oceupied by the man who might 
have been leader of the Liberal party and Prime 
Minister to boot. There are t mes when bis bitterest 
foes can only feel sorry for Mr. Chamberlain. 
Monday.—* Mr. Secretary Cross, whom I always 
forget to call Sir Richard.” These were the char- 
acteristic words in which Lord Beaconsfield sneered 
at the pompous bourgeois whom he had raised from 
the back benches to an official position, and whom 
he despised from the bottom of his heart. Sir 
Richard Cross is a great man nowadays—an ex- 
Secretary for India, a Viscount, a G.C.B., and Heaven 
knows what besides. But he has not yet apparently 
been converted into the semblance of a gentleman, 
and his speech in Lancashire the other day bears 
painful evidence of the fact that he remains what he 
was when he first came into the House of Commons, 


’ flushed with petty provincial pride at his victory over 


Mr. Gladstone. One is reminded by it of another 
speech which the same noble orator delivered years 
ago in the House of Commons on the question of the 
exclusion of the bishops from the House of Lords. 
That speech convulsed the House with rather un- 
dignified langhter—every quarter of it save the 
bench where his colleagues sat pale and mortified at 
an exhibition the like of which had not been seen 
in Parliament for years before. Lord Cross now 
charges Mr. Gladstone with having sent his recent 
subscription to the Irish Parliamentary fund as 
“a nice bribe” because he “ wanted their votes.” 
One can only hope that on the morning after he 
made this speech the worthy Viscount was as much 
ashamed of it as every gentleman in the Tory 
party must have been the moment he read it. 
But, after this, the Irish M.P.’s can surely afford 
to leave this small episode alone. They have 
the satisfaction of knowing that it has elicited 
from one of the “leaders”—save the mark !—of 
the Tory party the most vulgar and discreditable 
speech that any politician has delivered for years 
past.—I see that I am charged in a weekly news- 
paper with being the only rational man who thinks 
it possible to fight the Labour candidates. This isa 
fatuous misconception of my position. To Labour 
representatives in themselves it happens that I have 
not the smallest objection-—as one or two of their 
number could testify. What I am fighting for is the 
right of the constituencies to choose their own 
representatives—Whig, Tory, Radical, or Labour— 
without the interference of impertinent busy bodies 
outside. By all means let the handful of political 


adventurers, assisted by a small knot of journalists, 
who have chosen to dub themselves the Independent 
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Labour Party,continue to pursue their present tactics, 
and to keep their accounts jealously free from that 
audit which is not unreasonably demanded by genuine 
working-men. But so long as they try to bully the 
Liberal party and Liberal organisations in the 
constituencies they can hardly expect people who 
respect political freedom and independence to refrain 
from opposing them. They doubtless have it in their 
power to do a certain amount of harm to the Liberal 
party. But that harm is very slight compared with 
what would be done if the Liberal electors in the 
constituencies were to give up their political rights 
and abandon the choice of their representatives to a 
handful of utterly incapable and _ irresponsible 
agitators, who are trying to ride into notoriety by 
means of an impudent attempt to exploit the cause of 
labour. In those constituencies in which the working- 
menarereally anxious to have representatives of their 
own class they will get them without any assistance 
from Mr. Keir Hardie or Mr. Tom Mann. I am 
old enough to have known a great many men who 
in former days played the part which these two 
gentlemen are trying to play now. And though 
many of them were men of incomparably greater 
ability than either Mr. Hardie or Mr. Mann, I cannot 
recall that any one of them succeeded in doing more 
than securing for himself a brief season of notoriety 
—generally at the expense of the class whose 
interests he professed to be anxious to forward. 
A somewhat longer experience of political life will 
probably lead the journalistic champions of these 
gentlemen to the sensible conclusion that it is not 
by such persons that any cause—whether it be that 
of dukes or of labourers—is really advanced, In the 
meantime, those of us who hold the old Liberal 
doctrines as to the rights of the British elector, 
irrespective of the class to which he happens to 
belong, must not be expected to bow the knee to 
the Baal of “ Independent Labour” representation. 
Just now one can say with literal accuracy, “I know 
that name. It comes from Sheffield.” 

Tuesday.—Appropriately enough after what I 
have said above with regard to the Independent 
Labour party comes this morning's report of the 
speeches of Mr. Keir Hardie and his friends. Mr. 
Keir Hardie seems to be anxious to give the public 
the idea that he is in sympathy with the Anarchists, 
This, I suppose, is part of that policy of “ the bogey- 
man” which commends itself to men of his intel- 
lectual calibre, and which is so far justified that it 
unquestionably impresses those timid people who 
shriek aloud against any attempt to meet the 
political bullies with courage. But though his 
Anarchist sympathies may be dismissed with con- 
tempt, Mr. Keir Hardie is frankly and avowedly 
Socialistic, and if he has any title to speak for the 
party with which he is connected, that party is a 
Socialist party, aiming at the destruction of all 
existing social institutions, and the subversion of 
personal liberty in favour of that kind of slavery 
which the wielders of the new jargon describe as 
“collectivism.” The solemn nonsense which was 
packed into a ridiculous resolution by the Trades 
Union Congress last week is apparently the political 
faith of the Independent Labour party, and those 
who support the candidates of that party are voting 
for social and economic heresies of the most extra- 
vagant and preposterous kind. One must be thank- 
ful that Mr. Keir Hardie and his friends are too fond 
of talking, and too vain of their imaginary dis- 
coveries in the domain of social politics, to hide their 
real policy and opinions from the world. But with 
these revelations before us it ought not to be difficult 
to understand why some good Radicals would prefer 
anything to the victory of the Independent Labour 
men. 

Wednesday.—The funeral of the Comte de Paris, 
which takes place to-day at Weybridge, is another 
of those pathetic incidents out of which history used 
to be made. If the Comte de Paris had lived in the 
fourteenth century instead of the nineteenth, the 
history books would have been full of his death in 











exile, his burial on foreign ground, and the declara- 
tions of his followers as to their future allegiance. 
One gets a curious glimpse of the value of history of 
the old style by applying it to an event of the 


present day. As a matter of fact, the world is 
wagging in the usual hum-drum fashion this morn- 
ing, though the head of a great Royal House lies 
dead on English soil. And one may feel certain that 
in the times of Plantagenet and Tudor the common 
people went about their own business with no more 
thought of those incidents which now fill the page of 
history and obscure the true life of the nation than 
we have to-day of what is happening at Weybridge. 
It is not often that the English Press is ungenerous 
in its treatment of a dead man; but I confess I 
have been struck by the singularly cold and grudging 
references to the Comte de Paris in most of our 
newspapers. His critics fasten upon the one or two 
mistakes of his life—the journey to Frohsdorf and 
the coquetting with Boulangism—to the exclusion of 
everything else. And nobody tries to see the Pre- 
tender’s life from his own point of view. Yet it 
was a very honourable and dignified life, and, 
as I ventured to say last week, did something 
to redeem the character it was the Comte’s mis- 
fortune to have to support. Compare him with 
the other Pretender whom men still living knew 
—the Pretender who was successful, and who cap- 
tured a throne and held it for eighteen years. Louis 
Napoleon was in almost every respect the opposite of 
the Comte de Paris. Of their private lives I say 
nothing, though one could say a great deal, wholly 
to the disadvantage of the Bonaparte. But the 
public career of the latter was steeped incrime. His 
success was won by murder and perjury, and was 
maintained by an absolute lack of scruple, either as 
to human life or personal honour. In the end he 
brought shame and ruin upon the nation which had 
been weak enough to allow itself to be gulled by an 
adventurer who played upon its vanity. The Comte 
de Paris has been wholly free from the crimes of 
Louis Napoleon. Yet it was the latter who was the 
more popular figure, not only in France, but in 
England ; and these newspapers of ours are preach- 
ing over the remains of the hapless Orleanist prince 
homilies a hundred times more severe than any they 
delivered at the grave of the Man of the Second of 
December. Is it because he had no personal fascina- 
tion, and from the first kept himself aloof from the 
bustle of the political mart, that he seems to be so 
unsympathetic a figure to English journalists? I 
cannot pretend to say; but unquestionably the 
coldness of the recognition given to his life, now 
that it is at an end, is very remarkable. There is 
something not less remarkable in the fact that the 
two dead Pretenders—the Emperor and the King— 
are laid to rest within a few miles of each other on 
English soil. It is but a swallow’s flight from Farn- 
ham to Weybridge—from the mausoleum of Napoleon 
the Third to the tomb of the Comte de Paris. But 
only an Addison or a Thackeray could venture to 
give utterance to the thoughts that this fact 
suggests. 

Thursday.—Sir William Harcourt’s return to 
England was rather unexpected, it having been 
generally understood that he meant to prolong his 
brief holiday by a sojourn at the Italian lakes. At 
Cadenabbia, where, it was rumoured, he meant to 
stay, he would sooner or later have found a large 
number of politicians. Mr. Labouchere generally 
makes that delightful spot his autumn headquarters, 
and among other visitors expected this year are Mr. 
Mundella, Mr. Edmund Robertson, Mr. Causton, and 
Mr. McEwan, so that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would not have been alone if he had chosen 
Cadenabbia for his holiday retreat. But he has 
preferred the New-Forest, and the shelter of his own 
roof-tree to any foreign hotel, however luxurious, 
Lord Rosebery was expected in London last night. 
The misadventure of Ladas is almost inexplicable, 
and there is much sympathy with his owner in his 
disappointment. 
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HELMHOLTZ. 





HE spirit of a truly great man passed quietly 
away at Charlottenburg at noon on Saturday 
last. Hermann von Helmholtz is dead. To give 
even a sketch of the life-work of this distinguished 
man of science is beyond the possibilities of our 
columns, so great and so varied were Helmholtz’s 
contributions to natural knowledge. Indeed, it is 
safe to say that science, in its long roll of re- 
markable men, has seldom, if ever, found one so 
many-sided and yet so thorough. His work as a 
surgeon, as a physiologist, as a physicist, as a 
mathematician, as a metaphysician, as a musician, 
and as a littératewr, was, in each branch, of 
the very first order. No more remarkable auto- 
biographical sketch was ever presented to the 
public than that which Helmholtz addressed to 
his friends and admirers, all the world over, on 
the occasion of his seventieth birthday in 1891. 
This delineation is conceived in the truest scien- 
tific spirit; he treats himself and his doings as if 
describing a scientific instrument or a complicated 
but interesting experiment; he gives his unbiassed 
opinion on the value of his life-work—detracting 
nothing, exaggerating nothing, but speaking the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
To begin with, he describes the honours with which 
he has been overloaded, not in any spirit of pride 
or self-complacency — Helmholtz was as far above 
personal vanity or self-assertion as the heavens are 
high above the earth—but in order to have grounds 
for explaining how and why it came that these 
things were done unto him. “My own sovereign, 
his Majesty the German Emperor, has raised me to 
the highest rank in the Civil Service; the Kings of 
Sweden and of Italy, my former sovereign the Grand 
Duke of Baden, and the President of the French 
Republic, have conferred Grand Crosses on me ; many 
Academies, not only of science, but also of the fine 
arts, faculties, and learned societies spread over the 
whole world, from Tomsk to Melbourne, have sent 
me diplomas and richly-illuminated addresses, ex- 
pressing in elevated language their recognition of my 
scientific endeavours, and their thanks for those 
endeavours, in terms which I cannot read without 
feelings of humility.”” Such abundant honours are to 
him rather surprising and confusing than intelligible. 
His own consciousness does not justify him in putting 
such a measure upon the value of his work as would 
leave a balance in his favour such as his friends have 
drawn. Results which appear astonishing to out- 
siders are simply natural to him, who has worked 
them out and felt them growing from small begin- 
nings through months and years of toil. To the 
world a feeling of surprise has entered into the 
estimate, a surprise not experienced by the worker 
himself; for it frequently happens that the work 
which the world values most highly is not that upon 
which the producer himself lays the greatest stress, 
because it is not that which has caused him most 
trouble to produce. Thus Goethe estimated his 
poetical works less highly than his—now almost 
forgotten—theory of colours. 

Helmholtz describes himself as a delicate boy, 
long confined to his room and often to bed, but 
showing from early years a strong inclination to 
occupation and mental activity. He had a bad 
memory for disconnected things. Irregular gram- 
matical forms and peculiar terms of expression were 
to him anathema; but if some connécted idea ran 
through the piece, if the flow of thought were clear 
and rhythmical, as in good poetry, the boy could then 
easily commit them to memory. Thus he could re- 
peat some books of the Odyssey, the odes of Horace, 
and large stores of German verse. The most perfect 
aids to memory he, however, found to be a know- 
ledge of the laws of nature. Geometry was the first 
subject in which Helmholtz obtained this scientific 
help. As a child, he played with wooden blocks, 
arranging them in solid geometric forms, so that, to 
the astonishment of his teachers, when he began to 





study geometry at school, all the facts which he had 
to learn were well known to him. But a love of 
Nature, and a fascination for intellectual mastery 
over Nature, was one of his earliest, as well as his 
latest, characteristics. Experiment was the boy’s 
passion as it remained the man’s. Not only did he 
construct optical instruments with spectacle-glasses 
and pocket-lenses, as he states, but thoroughly in- 
vestigated the action of acids on his mother’s stores 
of linen. Many a day, when he felt that the class- 
reading of Cicero and Virgil was tedious, he was 
calculating, under the desk, the path of a ray of 
light in the telescope, or discovering optical theorems 
not found in the text-books, which were to stand 
him in good stead in future years when working at 
one of his most important discoveries, that of the 
ophthalmoscope. Thus he entered upon a line of 
study and of work, which, as time went on, grew 
into an absorbing impulse, amounting even to a 
passion. This impulse was to dominate the actual 
world, not by the ignoble method of slaughtering 
human beings, but by the noble one of understand- 
ing the laws which govern it—by discovering the 
causal connection of phenomena. This it was which 
guided Helmboltz—as it has guided, and will continue 
to guide, every true seeker after truth—through his 
whole life. 

To study natural philosophy—or physics, as the 
Germans then and we all now call it—was Helmholtz’s 
aim. But his father was a poor man, and pointed 
out to the youth of eighteen or nineteen about to 
enter the university (for in Germany every poor 
man’s son can do that, if he has the ability) that 
physics was not Brodstudien, was not a paying 
subject, and that he must take up medicine into 
the bargain ; and so Helmholtz entered the Prussian 
army medical school, and in due course became a 
qualified army surgeon. Thus he came under the 
influence of Johannes Miiller as his teacher, and of 
such men as Du Bois Reymond, Briicke, Ludwig, and 
Virchow as his friends. But purely medical ques- 
tions did not fascinate him, probably because, as he 
himself expresses it, there were still obscure points 
about them. He was irresistibly drawn to the in- 
vestigation of the physical basis of life, and, as 
young persons are ready at once to attack the 
deepest of problems, so he undertook to grapple 
With the perplexing question of the nature of the 
vital force. The theory then in vogue was that of 
Stahl, which explains life by the existence of an in- 
dwelling vital force which binds or looses the 
chemical or physical forces at work in the organism 
—binding them during life, and loosing them after 
death. Such an explanation did not carry weight 
with the young philosopher ; in it he saw nothing else 
than a perpetuum mobile, and, therefore,an absurdity. 
And before he had completed his student-years Helm- 
holtz published his celebrated essay on “ Die Erhal- 
tung der Kraft ”’—on “ The Conservation of Energy.” 
His simple aim in this was not to evolve a new idea, 
so much as to arrange and criticise the facts for the 
benefit of physiologists. What was his astonishment 
to find that the authorities with whom he came in 
contact, instead of being grateful for this clear 
presentation of a great principle, denied the principle 
altogether, and declared his essay to be a fantastical 
speculation. Jacobi, the mathematician, alone of the 
older men, supported the new view ; but the younger 
generation received it with enthusiasm. Of the re- 
searches in the same direction of our great English 
experimentalist, Joule, Helmholtz at that time knew 
little, and of Robert Mayer's publication he knew 
nothing. To each is the world indebted—to the 
German for the clear statement of the question, 
especially as regards the living organism; to the 
Englishman for the establishment, on a basis of 
certain experiment, of the value of the mechanical 
equivalent of heat. The publication of this essay 


drew attention to the young surgeon, and the mili- 
tary authorities, relieving him from further obli- 
gation to military service, made it possible for 
Helmholtz to take up a scientific career and accept 
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the offer to become Professor of Physiology and 
Pathology in the University of Kénigsberg. In 
the preparation of his courses of lectures he hit 
upon the possibility of constructing the ophthalmo- 
scope— perhaps the most popular of his dis- 
coveries. 

And in his description of how this came about, 
we again see the true picture of the man; for he 
acknowledges with generosity that his predecessor, 
Briicke, nearly made the discovery, but had neglected 
to put one important question. “If he had put it, 
he was quite the man to answer it as quickly as I 
could, and the plan of the ophthalmoscope would have 
been discovered.” That, however, was not to be, 
and in about a week Helmholtz had the great joy of 
being the first man to see before him a living human 
retina. What this discovery has done for ophthal- 
mology is too well known to need repetition ; suffice 
it to say that it has revolutionised the treatment of 
eye diseases, and placed in the hands of the oculist a 
means of detecting and also of curing complaints of 
the eye to a degree previously impossible. A second 
discovery made by Helmholtz at this time was that 
of the rate of propagation of excitation along the 
nerves. He was actually able to determine the 
exceedingly short but still definite and measurable 
length of time which is taken to pass the sensation 
of, say, the prick of a pin from the end of the finger 
to the brain, and back again to the finger-end ; and 
thus to show that, like the telegraphic message, a 
vibration passes from nerve-end to brain, and that 
this passage is not instantaneous, but, like the 
electric vibration, is of definite duration. Then his 
mind matured. From his youthful consideration of 
things geometrical he passed to things mechanical. 
He knew intuitively, as it were, how strains and 
stresses are distributed, and, more fortunate than 
most engineers and mechanicians, he was able to 
render these relations clear by means of mathematical 
analysis. Thus it came about that he was in the 
position to solve many important problems involving 
the highest mathematical treatment—problems, in- 
deed, with which the greatest mathematicians since 
Euler’s time had occupied themselves in vain. Such 
questions as those of vortex motion, the discontinuity 
of motion in liquids, the question as to the vibration 
of sound at the open ends of organ-pipes, ete. etc., 
were thus successfully treated. 

In considering how he obtained these results he 
compares himself to an Alpine climber who knows 
not the way to the summit, which he reaches only 
with toil and even sometimes by accident and by 
arduous bye-paths, but who sees when he has scaled 
the height a broad road by which the ascent can be 
much more readily made. In his memoirs the 
scientific man describes not these devious paths, but 
the beaten track which now all can readily follow. 
“There are many people,” says Helmholtz, “ of 
narrow views who greatly admire themselves, if 
once in a way they have a happy idea, or believe 
they have had one.” Lucky the man, be he artist 
or investigator, who has a plethora of such ideas, 
for he is recognised as a benefactor of mankind. To 
Helmholtz fields of work in which we have not to 
rely on lucky accidents and ideas were always most 
agreeable. Still,luckyideascame to him perhaps more 
than to most; sometimes, without exertion, like an 
inspiration: never at the desk or to a tired brain. 
He turned his problem about in all directions so as 
to see in his mind its turns and complications, and 
know them without writing them down. This 
usually involved much and arduous preliminary work. 
Then after the fatigue from this had passed off, an 
hour of perfect bodily repose and quiet comfort was 
needed before the good ideas came. Often they 
came in the morning on waking, as both Goethe and 
Gauss had remarked ; often they came to Helmholtz 
in comfortably ascending in sunny weather the 
wooded heights above Heidelberg, where he had 
become Professor of Physiology. The smallest 


quantity of alcoholic drink seemed to frighten them 
away. 





Such moments of fruitful thought were indeed 
very delightful, but not so when the hoped-for idea 
did not come. For weeks and months sometimes 
his mind was gnawing at a question to which he 
failed to find the solution, until at last a sharp 
attack of headache released him from the strain, and 
set his brain free for other interests. Then he 
explains the history of his scientific endeavours and 
successes as it appeared from his own point of view, 
and he thinks that this unbosoming may enable his 
admirers to understand why he is surprised at the 
universal profusion of praise which they poured out 
to him. His successes, he adds, have not led, he 
hopes, to self-admiration, but to a standard of 
judgment as to what he might further attempt. He 
saw around him—as who with eyes to see and ears 
to hear does not ?—how injurious an exaggerated 
sense of self-importance may be for a scholar, 
and hence he has always taken care not to fall 
a prey to this enemy. A rigid self-criticism of 
his own work and capabilities was the protec- 
tion and palladium against this fate. But he 
continues—and here, again, comes out the true man— 
it is only necessary to keep one’s eyes open for what 
others can do, and what one cannot do one’s self, to 
find that there is no great danger of falling into this 
snare. He never corrected the last proof of a 
memoir, many of which he wrote and re-wrote five 
or six times, without finding a few points he could 
have done better or more carefully. As a control of 
his work, he was in the habit of asking himself, 
What would those of his friends who were most 
conversant with the matter in question—such as 
Bunsen, or Kirchhoff, or Kelvin—think of his 
method? “They hovered about me,” he says, “as 
the embodiment of the scientific spirit of an ideal 
humanity, and furnished me with a standard.” 

“Thus, gentlemen,” he concludes his address, “I 
have been in the happy position, that in following 
my own inclination, I have been led to researches for 
which you praise me, as having been useful and 
instructive. I am extremely fortunate in that I 
am praised and honoured by my contemporaries in so 
high a degree for a course of work which is to me 
the most interesting I could pursue. But my con- 
temporaries have afforded me great and essential 
help. Apart from the care for my own existence 
and that of my family, of which they have relieved 
me, and apart from the external means with which 
they have provided me, I have found in them a 
standard of the intellectual capacity of man; and 
by their sympathy for my work they have evoked in 
me a vivid conception of the universal mental life of 
humanity, which has enabled me to see the value of 
my own researches in a higher light. Under these 
circumstances, I can only regard as a free gift the 
thanks which you desire to accord me, given uncon- 
ditionally, without counting on any return.” 

Such were the views of life and duty of the man 
we have just lost. Of his personal character, of his 
warm heart, and genial disposition, it is hard for one 
who was honoured by his intimate friendship here 
to speak. His own words are the fittest tribute to 
his memory, and them we may lay as our small con- 
tribution on his tomb. H. E. Roscor, 








MONARCHISM FIN DE SIECLE 


—_ +2 


| ECIDEDLY, if we consider the history of the 

century, the most surprising thing about 
monarchism in the fin de siécle is the vitality still 
left in it. It is a century after the French Revo- 
lution, and there are only two great Republics in 
the world, while-there are half a dozen great 
monarchies. Of the two Republics, one had no 
choice but to be a republic, for it was “born so” ; 
while the chief event of the week reminds us that 
there are people who still hope to transform the 
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other into a monarchy again—a condition into 
which it has frequently relapsed during the century. 
Again, while we are burying the Comte de 
Paris and discussing the prospects of his suc- 
cessor, here is the German Emperor, that most 
stimulating of rulers, giving vent to a full-bodied 
enunciation of the principle of Divine Right which 
we thought buried with King Jamie about the time 
of our own Revolution. Nay, have we not seen new 
States come into being and voluntarily take unto 
themselves kings rather than presidents ?—Belgium, 
Greece, Italy, Bulgaria, Servia, Roumania: a brood 
of young monarchies to which we can only oppose, 
without too much confidence, the South American 
republics. And it is to be noted that in many of 
these cases the kingship did not grow because 
there was some indigenous family of overwhelming 
prestige, or because some military chief, by a coup 
de main, had possessed himself of power; the new- 
born State had often to seek around the courts 
of Europe for a sprig of royalty to wear its 
crown. M. Jules Lemaitre recently amused us in his 
play, Les Rois, with his conception of the future of 
the heads of royal houses when kings shall have 
been completely done away with, which he thinks 
will be about the year 1900. It is questionable 
whether the dramatist conceived his forecast in a 
sound historical spirit. When we think of the dearth 
of employment which exists in nearly every trade 
nowadays, and bear in mind the vicissitudes the 
monarchical profession has passed through, really 
the number of kings out of work is exceedingly 
small in proportion to the number of those who are 
in good situations; and of those who are out of 
work, the number who have fallen into what may 
be called the “tramp” stage, in other words, the 
number of pretenders who have given up all hope of 
“coming to their own again,” is infinitesimal. 

It is in truth a curious phenomenon, this tenacity 
in fact of an idea from which, in theory, the human 
intellect has been completely emancipated. No man 
who is of his time will seriously contend that there 
is a rational justification for the principle which sets 
one family above all the rest of the nation to rule 
over them by hereditary right for all time; or will 
deny that the principle of free elective government, 
otherwise the republican principle, is the most 
dignifying ideal of government to which humanity 
has attained. The kings to-day do not believe in 
their own rights. The German Emperor is an ex- 
ception (Russia may be left out of account, as being, 
comparatively with Western Europe, an undeveloped 
society), and it may be said that if all monarchs 
were to hold the faith of the German Emperor it 
would be easier to account for the prevalence of 
the monarchical idea—easier because there would be 
at least some reality of conviction to back it. 
William III., like a medieval priest-king, plumply 
declares that he derives his authority not from the 
nation but from God, by right divine. Nor is this 
a mere burst of rhetoric It is a serious claim. His 
grandfather, to whose statue with uplifted sword 
he pointed at Kinigsberg the other day in order to 
emphasise the dictum, told his people before hiscorona- 
tion in 1861 that though the crown was being sur- 
rounded by new institutions, it was for these institu- 
tions simply to tender advice, it was for the king 
to act. “You will speak, I will listen,” he said; 
“ but my crown comes from Heaven.” This at least 
is a faith which could justify a man in being a king 
and fighting for his rights, and which, if held by a 
nation, would logically account for their submission. 
But is there another monarch in Western Europe 
who would advance such a claim? They have all 
let the theory of divine right go into the museum 
with the suits of mail. Even the Holy Roman Em- 
peror has become as constitutional and pliant to his 
Parliaments as an English sovereign. In England 
the constitution represents a struggle in which not 
only the divine right of kings, but every royal 
prerogative has been utterly obliterated by the 
triumph of its antithesis, the divine right of 





peoples. And what is the claim of the House 
of Orleans based on but the very negation 
of kingly authority ? It descends from a regicide, 
through a ruler who declared he was only the 
nominee of the people, and on the throne simply to 
carry out the principles of the Revolution. If 
Philippe Fgalité was one of the most singular 
characters in history, his son—the good bourgeois, the 
citizen king—was certainly one of the most singular 
monarchs qua monarch that ever sat upon a throne. 
The French kings, according to Heine, were always 
made more supple and pliant by the holy oil of 
Rheims than other princes. There has been no more 
shining proof of their suppleness than Louis Philippe’s 
achievement in comprehending and accommodating 
himself to the anomalies of his position—except, 
perhaps, the feat of the Comte de Paris in going to 
Frohsdorf, and reconciling a claim to kingship, which 
was founded in so intense a conviction of religion 
that its representative, even for a throne, would 
not surrender its white flag, with the pretensions 
of a House which had helped a legitimate king to 
the guillotine and obtained a throne by admitting 
that all authority came from the people. And yet the 
principle of monarchy flourishes in the world to-day. 
How is it? Its traditional sources of nourishment 
are exhausted. Monarchies, we are taught, live by 
loyalty, as aristocracies by honour, and representa- 
tive institutions by public virtue. But genuine 
loyalty, that romantic and religious sentiment, has 
died with divine right and with the interesting 
kings and queens. There are no Lovelaces nowadays 
singing the “sweetness, mercy, majesty, and glories 
of their kings.” And if loyalty has decayed, it cannot 
be said to have found a substitute in any abnormal 
reverence for their personal character inspired by 
the occupants of thrones. It is true that most 
contemporary kings are as respectable as they are 
mediocre ; and in England the present sovereign has 
fortified the throne by the bond of warm personal 
affection she has established throughout a long and 
glorious reign between herself and her people. But 
just before the Queen we had George IV.; and in 
the rest of Europe, although respectability is not 
an adequate antidote for mediocrity, even that is 
not always available. Deprived of loyalty, aban- 
doned by reason, unsustained by the genius of its 


‘representatives, the monarchical idea can no longer 


rely as it used to do even upon the adventitious aid of 
its pageantry. The theatres can now beat it hollow 
in that department. In this sceptical and critical 
age the symbols of its authority are scoffed at 
by the vulgar as foolish gewgaws, for they 
have lost all their meaning. When poor Prince 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria the other day wanted to 
invest in a gorgeous cloak of State, modelled after 
those of the Byzantine emperors, M. Stambuloff 
told him he was not living in the middle ages, and 
that he had better be content with his pretty 
uniform. And yet Prince Ferdinand’s cloak was no 
more obsolete as a symbol than crowns and sceptres. 

Is it due, then, to the illogical temperament of 
peoples that an institution to which they refuse 
intelligent sanction, and which has itself again and 
again vitiated the principle of its own existence and 
lost the faith out of which it sprang, still enjoys 
apparently a long lease of life? Perhaps it is to 
some extent ; and perhaps to a still greater extent it 
is due to the solid force of the maxim which says 
possession is nine points of the law. Beati possi- 
dentes ! Monarchy has been holding the field for 
ages, and the work of uprooting and dislodging it 
is both difficult and slow. So difficult and so slow 
that, in some cases, peoples of a practical bent, with 
other business to attend to, have been content with 
disarming it and letting it stand. In such a con- 
dition the world may support its presence for a far 
longer period than constitutional reformers, say, 
twenty years ago, would have been inclined to 
believe. So long as it does not hinder the peoples 
from obtaining their liberties it is comparatively 
safe, and that is a lesson it has learned by now. 
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The world is showing a tendency to occupy itself 
more with social problems and less with dreams 
of constitutional Utopias. It is likely to forget its 
kings for awhile in thinking about its capitalists, 
and if M. Lemaitre lives for six years longer he will 
probably find the kings not so badly off in 1900 as 
he has depicted. 








THE PENALTIES OF SMALL MEANS. 

HERE is little but distraction for the householder 

of straitened resources who invites suggestions 
from the world as to the best means of saving money. 
An anxious wife, seeking in the Daily News some 
light on the puzzles of domestic economy, is over- 
whelmed with discordant homilies, taunted with 
incapacity, more afflicted, in short, than Job by the 
counsels of his friends. Nobody has such reserves of 
pity and disdain for his struggling fellows as the 
small economist thriving on an income which suggests 
the barest subsistence. “I know the value of money 
and how to spend it,” says a genius of this order, who 
boasts that he hasa balance of twenty pounds out of an 
income of seventy-three. He keeps up “a good appear- 
ance”; subscribes to several funds, chiefly for the 
benefit of impoverished families who have been 
“slaves to fashion”; he moves in the wealthiest 
society of the neighbourhood, and he takes three 
weeks’ holiday on the Continent. The accounts of 
this paragon would be instructive reading, but the 
most notable thing about him is his pride. He is 
ready to share his lot with “someone who has been 
taught in the school of economy,” and who will finish 
her education under his supervision. In one of Mr. 
Gilbert’s plays there is a lover who describes toa 
lady the delight of sitting by their own fireside and 
inventing the nicest dinner for ninepence. The 
seventy-three-pound householder belongs to this 
engaging type, and views with scornful superiority 
the difficulties of parents in educating five children 
on four hundred a year with some regard to 
the lighter graces. A striking feature of this 
correspondence in the Daily News is the contempt of 
the economists for the arts. These are compre- 
hensively classed by one writer as “ niggers, theatres 
and concerts.”” Another alludes distrustfully to music 
asa temptation to “ professional” excellence which 
is set down as mere fashion. The habit of small 
means seems to beget not only the spirit of careful- 
ness, but a fierce hostility to the decorative side of 
life. The pride of saving out of seventy-three 
pounds a year has its penalty in a certain sourness 
towards the joys which are not within the reach of 
that exchequer ; and it is evident that the triumphs 
of the economist are not complete unless the people 
who spend money on w:thetic amusements are 
dragged at his chariot wheels. 

The fallacy that it is possible to regulate ex- 
penditure by a common standard finds its flower 
in the proposal of “ A Guild of Simple Living.” The 
members of this society are to pledge themselves to 
“plain comfort, and nothing more,” as a cure for 
the “mad thirst for useless luxury and display.” 
But what chance is there of a community of ideas as 
to either extreme? Plain comfort from the seventy- 
three-pound standpoint would be squalor to many 
who have not flourished on that income. The com- 
fort which satisfies an artistic sense might seem mad 
display to people totally destitute of that quality. 
There would be grave suspicion of the instinct for 
literature which craved for new books instead of con- 
tentment with the Waverley novels in a free library ; 
and acute differences might develop as to the educa- 
tion of children. Materfamilias with four hundred a 
year and a yearning to give her boys something 
resembling culture is a shocking spectacle to the 
small ratepayer to whom the higher education 
represents the curse of extravagance. If the truth 
must be told, chronic poverty does not expand the 
average mind, but breeds jealousy of opportunities 








which are misunderstood because they are unattain- 
able. What would the poorer members of the Guild 
say to their more fortunate associates whose boys 
were sent to college? The new league of simple 
living would split on this point, even if it survived the 
incurable habit of playgoing and “ niggers.” There 
would be unpleasant bickerings when it was found 
that some members attached importance to a know- 
ledge of French. Vigilance committees would be 
appointed to watch wretched citizens suspected of 
indulging in the secret vice of collecting china 
or first editions. You cannot live for “ plain 
comfort and nothing else” if you cherish habits 
which would be contrary to the first principles of 
a Guild, founded inevitably on what a sympathetic 
critic has admitted to be the lowest common de- 
nominator. How would the clothes which are 
essential to your self-respect strike the sumptuary 
vision of seventy-three pounds per annum? Imagine 
the bitterness which your wife’s gowns, really in- 
expensive because she possesses both shrewdness and 
consummate taste, would excite in a feminine circle 
not equally endowed with that combination of gifts. 
The lowest common denominator, we are afraid, 
would be dowdy, and very irritable against fashion ; 
it would have scant appreciation of decent cookery, 
and a tendency to be fanatical about total ab- 
stinence ; it would look askance at what educated 
people hold to be the simplest gaieties of life; and 
it would hazard incessant forebodings of the evils 
of bringing up children above their station. In a 
week this social experiment would be dissolved in 
chaos and recriminations. 

There is, indeed, no universal law of thrift except 
the condition, defined with great aptness of illustra- 
tion by Mr. Micawber, of living within one’s income. 
This may leave a decent scope for versatile accom- 
plishments; but, if it does not, no good is done by 
bragging of their absence. The best characteristic 
of a small independence is the capacity to hold one’s 
tongue about its imperative limitations. The spend- 
thrift is not to be commended to general imitation, 
but he is at least a more amiable creature than many 
a pattern of economy who knows the value of money. 
There is a cant of thrift as well as a madness of ex- 
travagance, and to stint the education of children 
with the idea of curtailing luxuries is to sow the 
seed of bitter reproach for future generations. One 
correspondent of the Daily News remarks, with much 
justice, that the parents who deny themselves for the 
sake of advantages to their children which, perhaps, 
were unknown to their own early liver, may expect 
to reap the reward of true economy in their old age. 
That is a sounder philosophy than is usually found 
in the class which prides itself on saving. The fatal 
narrowness of the small householder is apt to 
generate dislike of any means of advancement of 
which he has had no personal experience. He is 
tempted to keep his sons within his own horizon, on 
the specific ground that what he never knew cannot 
be good for them. This is one of the greatest obstacles 
which educational reformers in this country have 
had to encounter. It must be overcome by the 
steady insistence on the principle that in the struggle 
for existence only they can be ultimately victorious 
who have enjoyed the utmost opportunities of ac- 
quiring the best that is thought and known on the 
subjects which are of vital interest to social welfare. 








THE DRAMA. 





“THe FATAL CARD.” 


{OME good people have been talking this week 
Ss as though the overwhelming success of The 
Fatal Card—the new Adelphi drama, by Messrs. 
Haddon Chambers and B. C. Stephenson—were a 
vindication of public taste against a critical pre- 
judice supposed to exist in the matter of melodrama. 
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The Adelphi public, we are told, is “ respectable and 
not unintelligent”; it “has a clear idea of what it 
wants,” and must not be despised for wanting it, 
melodrama being a legitimate form of theatrical 
entertainment. There is some confusion here. The 
answer is: Who deniges of it, Betsy? There has 
been no antagonism between the critics and the 
Adelphi public; they both wanted the same thing— 
a really exciting and amusing melodrama. The 
complaint has been that they neither of them got it. 
And no one that I know of has argued that melo- 
drama in the abstract is bad; all that has been main- 
tained is that the concrete specimens of it recently 
furnished have not been good. Melodrama has its 
place. In determining its place, we are accustomed to 
speak of it as the drama of externals, of physical 
action, opposing it to the drama of the inner life, of 
successive states of consciousness, But this is mis- 
leading, for the fight in Macbeth, or the murder of 
Desdemona in Othello, or the duel in Hamlet is not 
melodrama. It would be safer to say that the 
relation of character to incident in tragedy gives 
melodrama if inverted. Terrible or piteous cata- 
strophes are results in tragedy ; in melodrama they 
are ultimate causes. In the one, you have intellectual 
impressions reinforced by nerve-thrills ; in the other, 
you have nerve-thrills relieved by quasi-intellectual 
impressions. Or, if you like, you may take M. 
Ferdinand Brunetiére’s ultimate analysis of drama— 
as the struggle of a will against obstacles—and dif- 
ferentiate your species by distinguishing the nature 
of the obstacles. Are the obstacles insurmount- 
able—the decrees of the gods, the voice of the 
oracles, the inexorable laws of nature? Then 
you have tragedy. Are they to be conquered 
in the end? Then, if they are mental- or 
moral obstacles (the protagonist's own passions, 
social prejudices, conventions, Mrs. Grundy), you 
have “drama,” specially so called; if they are 
physical, mechanical obstacles (the assassin’s dagger, 
dynamite, mill-races, express trains with the signals 
misplaced, false accusations of forgery), you have 
melodrama. But whatever system of classification 
you adopt, the point is that melodrama is a distinct 
species. And ithasitsownconditions. What you want 
is the maximum of nerve-thrill with the minimum 
of cost to the intelligence. Your startling events 
may happen as “thick” as you please, the thicker 
the better, but they must be contrived with in- 
genuity. Your characters must have some plausible 
resemblance to human beings. And your dialogue— 
always remembering that when people are at fisti- 
cuffs or climbing down rope-ladders they do not use 
trope and metaphor—must be simple and direct. It 
was because recent Adelphi melodramatists failed to 
observe these obvious rules of the game that the 
critics objected; steadily refusing to accept for 
whist what was only bumble-puppy. Their stead- 
fastness has at length been rewarded. The authors 
of The Fatal Card, men who know the game, 
American leads and all, and can play it, have 
succeeded out of all whooping. Their success is not 
a counterblast but a compliment to criticism. 

And, as one good turn deserves another, I will do 
my best to pick out some of their good things. 
Their happiest thought is to have intellectualised 
their principal villain. He is the head, in every 
sense, of a gang of thieves. These allot him a double 
share of the spoil, because “he supplies the brains.” 
It is the homage which brute force pays to mind. 
He began, I must admit, in a humble way—with an 
ace up his sleeve in Colorado. But this was merely 
his apprenticeship, his Wanderjahr— 


Cards did his green, unknowing youth engage, 
But coupons claimed him in his riper age. 


In plain prose, he became a bond-robber. The very 
name suggests a status, a recognised rank in the 
hierarchy of finance—somewhere, say, between a 
tide-waiter and an outside broker. “The Worshipful 
Company of Bond-Robbers "—one seems to see it on 
a card of invitation, and has visions of turtle and 





deputy-wardens. But this villain is much more 
even than a bond-robber. He is a fatalist. He is a 
philosopher who knows that the freedom of the will 
is an exploded superstition. What pleases him in his 
crimes is their logical necessity ; they have that in- 
evitableness so gratifying to the scientific spirit—just 
like the law of the conservation of energy or of the 
square of the hypotenuse. His crimes must happen, 
as elements of a cosmos in which the chain of causal 
relationship is complete. He has read the Greek 
tragedians and knows what dvdyxn is. “C'est la 
faute A la fatalitée,” he cries with “la Belle Héléne.” 
“T know all about Aristotle and the virtuous mean,” 
he argues in effect. ‘“ Honesty is the best policy. 
Video meliora. I should like to live for climate and 
the affections, with a copy of Marcus Aurelius. But 
I have an expensive establishment to keep up, and a 
marriageable daughter to provide for—-and I must 
have those bonds.” Thus crime with him is not so 
much crime as an intellectual gymnastic: it is like a 
“fine page of algebra.” He wants the “swag,” but 
chiefly because the swag is a triumphant form of 
Q.E.D. The logic of actual criminals, I believe, is 
apt to be somewhat summary. “I never liked him,” 
said Manning of his victim; “so I finished him 
off with a ripping-chisel.” But the new Adelphi 
villain is more careful to complete his syllogisms. 
In the most critical moment of his crime, just 
when you expect him to be up and doing, a deep 
silence falls on him, his brows twitch, he leans his 
head on his hand. The mighty brain is at work. 
He then delivers—to an underling who is soaking a 
handkerchief with chloroform, or opening a clasp- 
knife, or performing some other base mechanic act 
of their profession—a sort of lecture on criminology, 
an exposition of Lombroso, with object-lessons. At 
these times, too, he is given to introspection, to 
analysing his own temperament, telling you how his 
flesh creeps, in order that he may make yours creep 
the more. Si vis me, etc., is his maxim. “It’s hor- 
rible,”’ he says to a young man whom, as he carefully 
explains, the fatality of circumstances compels him 
to murder, “it’s horrible—but it’s logical.” That 
settles it. Now who will speak disrespectfully of 
melodrama when it can provide us with so diverting 
a villain as this Descartes-Cartouche? Mr. Murray 
Carson enters into the spirit of the part with 
tremendous gusto, unsparingly mingling horror with 
logic, convincing your reason and making your hair 
stand on end at the same time. You have the 
delicious sensation of reading Euclid by flashes from 
a burglar’s dark-lantern. 

Of course, Robert Macaire must have his Jacques 
Strop, and the masterly villain of Mr. Carson has his 
proper foil in the limp, abject villain of Mr. W. L. 
Abingdon. The relations between the pair are beau- 
tiful to witness, such a tribute are they to the in- 
herent superiority of mind, to the nobility of ratioci- 
native, compared with instinctive, turpitude. You 
see, the lesser villain is not merely a coward—his 
leader could good-humouredly overlook that; but he 
is a dunce, which is unpardonable. He has no sense 
of logic; his attention wanders during the lectures 
on necessitarianism. For this, naturally, he is spared 
no humiliation. When he is at last left for hanging, 
you feel that he must welcome death as a relief from 
the merciless logic, the ferocious intellectualism of 
his chief. 

In exhibiting the crimes perpetrated by this 
delightful pair, the authors show considerable in- 
genuity in the contrivance of exciting effects. They 
give you a tripartite scene: in one division, an 
old gentleman counting his bonds; in another, 
the bond-robbers watching their opportunity 
(through the key-hole); with a landing between, 
where callers carelessly come and go, ignorant of 
the grim drama preparing in the room on either 
side of them. Then, when the bonds have been 
stolen and the old gentleman has been done to death, 
you have his son knocking at the locked door, inter- 
viewing the maidservant, wondering at the silence, 
but ultimately departing without a suspicion that 
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behind the door two terror-stricken men are crouching 
over a corpse. (“There is nothing,’ said Victor 
Hugo, “so dramatic as something happening on the 
other side of a closed door.’’) In another scene you 
have an infernal machine, a man tied to a table, and 
a very pleasing shiver of suspense while the machine 
goes tick-tick during the five minutes’ interval for 
which its clockwork is “ set.” Nor are you baulked 
of the explosion. No more need be said, I take it, to 
persuade the amateur of thrills to seek the Adelphi 
forthwith. By the way, he will find old favourites 
there in Mr. Terriss and Miss Millward, both ranged, 
as ever, on the side of virtue; and it is only fair to 
warn him that he will have to put up with some very 
indifferent fooling from Mr. Harry Nicholls and Miss 
Sophie Larkin, to whom the playwrights have not 
been kind. They are triumphantly logical and 
horrible, are the authors of The Fatal Card ; but, no, 








they are not comic. A. B. W. 
THE MYSTERIES OF MIGRATION. 





HE cuckoo and the swift have left us, and the 
rest of our summer visitors will soon commence 
winging their way to the sunny south. 

The migratory habit of birds has engaged the 
attention of naturalists of all ages, yet upon its main 
features we are still obliged to write ourselves down 
ignorant. The instinct which guides a young bird, 
without either experience or the help of its parents, 
across vast expanses of land and water to the winter- 
quarters of its species has been described by the 
greatest naturalist and sage of modern times as “ the 
unknown power.” 

Whilst the necessity of obtaining an adequate 
amount of food is, undoubtedly, an important factor 
in the cause of migration, it can only have a partial 
operation, inasmuch as the spring journey northwards 
is commenced from a country teeming in many 
cases with desirable supplies. Another inexplicable 
phenomenon, which proves conclusively that neither 
food supplies nor climatic difficulties create the 
impulse for change, is furnished by the cross-migration 
which goes on regularly during the autumn between 
this country and the Continent amongst birds of the 
same species. é' 

The impulse to migrate, however, is much more 
easily created than might at first sight be supposed. 
Many sheep-farmers in the North of England send a 
number of their black-faced lambs of the year away 
off the hills into the low country every autumn to 
be wintered in snug woods and sheltered pastures, 
where they grow and thrive better than they would 
in their high and more exposed mountain quarters. 
These sheep are brought back in the following March 
or April to their native heaths and moors, and, when 
autumn comes round again, many of them evince an 
uncontrollable desire to migrate, and have often to 
be specially watched on this account. Indeed, some 
of them do succeed in getting away to their previous 
winter-quarters, even though these be situated at a 
distance of forty or fifty miles. Cows, too, have 
been observed to show unmistakable signs of a 
knowledge of the times and seasons when periodical 
changes are due. 

An intelligent farmer’s son in the North Riding 
of Yorkshire has proved that even the steady-going 
barn-door fowl may easily be filled with an instinctive 
desire for periodical migration. He was in the habit 
of moving his father’s fowls every spring from the 
farmstead to an isolated barn, more than a mile 
away, where they remained until the following 
autumn. In the spring the impulse for change 
became so strong that the birds were well-nigh un- 
manageable, and wandered about in every direction. 
When the return journey became due in the autumn 
they would sometimes accomplish a great part of it 
on their own account. 

These facts are both important and interesting to 








the student of this particular problem of natural 
history, as they undoubtedly point to the fact that 
the instinct may have had its origin in one or two 
more venturesome individuals who benefited from 
the change quite apart from any question of food 
supply, and thereby becametheultimate perpetuators 
of their species. 

Some idea of the great power underlying the 
impulse to migrate may be gained when it is men- 
tioned that swallows have been known to perish 
rather than forsake their young in a fire, yet they 
will leave their second callow brood in obedience to 
this mysterious instinct. The force that is stronger 
than the devotion of motherhood must indeed be 
great! There is no evidence to prove that any of our 
summer visitors breed in their winter quarters 
with the exception of the sand martin, so that 
doubtless the mere desire to perpetuate the species 
governs the flight north. This theory is based 
upon the fact that whilst the flight south is led by 
young birds of the year, the journey north in the 
spring is led by old ones that have already known 
the joys and cares of parenthood. Now it is a well- 
known fact amongst shepherds on the northern hills 
that many sheep drop their lambs year after year 
at the same place, and this peculiarity is so well 
understood that farmers count upon strayed or 
stolen sheep turning up again at this period. There 
is a well-authenticated instance on record of a black- 
faced ewe travelling all the way from Essex to 
Westmoreland to drop her lamb. Again, in further 
support of what is here advanced, the very strong 
attachment may be mentioned that birds form for 
one particular nesting-place. Marked swifts have 
been known to build in the same chimney seven 
years in succession, and the present writer had this 
last summer the pleasure of stroking the back of an 
eider duck which has built for seven years in un- 
broken succession at the foot of St. Cuthbert’s 
Tower on the Farne Islands. The keepers have been 
able to identify her each year by a peculiar white 
spot on the back of her head. 

Birds have a marvellous faculty for calculating 
time, as is proved by the fact that some species 
arrive and take their departure to a day, and this 
without reference to the weather, although it has 
been ascertained that they dislike a following-wind 
as much as a head-wind, on account of the dis- 
arrangement it causes amongst their fiying and 
steering feathers. 

Why the king-ouzel sometimes migrates singly 
and at others in flocks is as inexplicable as the local 
limitations of the nightingale. The latter bird does 
not extend its range further west than the valley of 
the Exe, nor much further north than York. 

Birds are wonderfully conservative in their mi- 
gratory routes, the quails pursuing the same course 
to-day as when they “came up and covered the 
camp of the Israelites.” These great aerial highways 
are neither the nearest nor the safest to and from 
their winter resorts, according to man’s judgment, 
but there is strong geological authority for sup- 
posing that their far-distant progenitors flew over 
narrow necks of land where water now exists. 

In clear weather birds perform their migratory 
flights at immense altitudes, but in dull weather, 
when neither moon nor star is visible, they fly low, 
and their ranks are thinned by enormous losses, 
Some idea of these losses may be gathered from our 
lighthouse men. The keeper of the Galloper light- 
ship, situated forty miles south-east of Orfordness, 
writes :— 

“On the night of October 6th, 1883, larks, starlings, tree 
sparrows, titmice (common), wrens, redbreasts, chaftinches, and 
plovers were picked up on the deck, and it is calculated that 
from 500 to 600 struck the rigging and fell overboard. Thousands 
of birds were flying coun the lantern from 11.30 p.m. to 
4.45 a.m., their white breasts, as they dashed to and fro in the 
cirele of light, having the appearance of a heavy snowstorm. 
This was repeated on the 8th and 12th, and on the night of the 
13th 160 were picked up on deck, including larks, starlings, 
thrushes, and redbreasts. It was thought that 1,000 struck and 


went overboard into the sea.” 
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Sometimes, during the great autumnal rushes, our 
lighthouses are literally besieged by vast flocks that 
shriek round and batter against the lantern windows 
in a manner baffling all attempts at description. If 
a bedroom or other window should happen to be left 
open on these occasions, they will force an entrance 
and extinguish any light that may happen to be 
burning at the time. 

A strange belief, receiving support from widely 
separated quarters of the globe, exists to the effect 
that many small birds of inferior powers of flight 
take passage upon the backs of larger migratory 
birds. In the New World the Canada goose is 
credited with conveying a member of the finch 
tribe from its winter to its summer quarters. 
Whether this is so or not, it is an undisputed 
fact that the two kinds of birds always migrate 
together. An observer in the East says :— 


“ Many birds are quite ineapable of flying over a surface of 
350 miles, from headland to headland across the Mediter- 
ranean, without alighting, and would require many days, and 
even weeks, to perform the trip through Syria and Palestine. 
Such are the ortolans, wrens, titmice, smaller thrushes, and 
finches. To meet such cases the crane has been provided. In 
the autumn numerous flocks may be seen coming from the 
north, with the first cold blasts from that quarter, flying low and 
uttering a peculiar cry, as if of alarm, as they circle over the 
cultivated plains. Little birds of every species may then be 
seen flying up to them, while the twittering songs of those 
already comfortably settled upon their backs may be distinctly 
heard, On their return in the spring, they fly high, appar- 
ently considering that their little passengers can easily find 
their way down to earth.” 


Whether this gentleman's circumstantial account 
is entirely accurate or not, it is, of course, difficult 
to say; but what he asserts is quite accepted in 
both Greece and Egypt. 


WHAT THE OTHER HALF OF THE 
WORLD READS. 





\ JE had just escaped from that extraordinary 

compound of intellectual activity and social 
amusement which goes by the name of the British 
Association. Sections had filled our mornings; 
garden and river parties our afternoons; dinners, 
lectures, and conversaziones our evenings. Persons 
who made discoveries and the discoveries they made 
were alike on view. It was, as it were, a dissolving 
scene of notabilities and notable things, bewildering, 
by its blended brilliance and variety, the simple lay 
spectator. We watched the signal skill with which 
the most noble and illustrious Chancellor-President 
fulfilled his duplicate functions, and heard the voice 
of the Tory statesman expounding conservatism in 
science, characteristically pleading the cause of faith 
by expatiating on the depth of our ignorance, rather 
than uplifting and enlarging it by vindicating the 
reality of our knowledge. We listened to the dis- 
coverers of the new gas, or element (whichever it 
may be), as they told their secret, and looked with 
awe on the mystic figures by which it was denoted. 
We attended the joint meeting of physicists and 
physiologists, where the theory of vision was 
discussed; admired the marvellous ingenuity 
of the physical experiments, noted that the physio- 
logists were not consumed by either admiration or 
envy, and thought that the metaphysician, had he 
been present, might, with a firm and becoming 
dignity, have said that his problem was more 
fundamental than theirs, and, indeed, determinative 
of it. But how can we tell what was attempted and 
achieved? The geometricians unfolded the prin- 
ciples according to which the universe had been 
built. The chemists analysed and enumerated the 
elements of which it was composed, discussing with 
the physicist the nature and functions of the atom, 
and the relations of matter and force. The geologist 
traced the evolution of the earth, the biologist the 





upward struggle of its organisms; the physiologist 
discussed structure and function; the anthropologist 
anatomised man and discovered in his tools the be- 
ginnings of his civilisation, in his tombs the origins 
of his religion ; the geographer hunted him through 
his various homes—tropic, temperate, arctic, and 
antarctic; and the economist discussed the princi- 
ples on which society was founded, wealth created 
and distributed—in a word, how man was housed, 
fed, clothed, paid, governed. It was all very 
wonderful: the independence yet inter-relation of 
all the subjects, the enthusiasm of each section 
for its own questions and work, the jealousy 
of every science of all the other sciences, yet the 
complete dependence of each upon all the rest. There 
was a marvellous diversity: each section went its 
own way, each investigator had his own special 
province and peculiar problem; but there was a still 
more marvellous, though undesigned, unity, for all 
tended to the increase of knowledge, to the fuller 
interpretation of man and his universe. 

The end of the one week found us full of admira- 
tion for these scientific notabilities and their achieve- 
ments, flying northward as fast as the express could 
carry us; the beginning of the next week found us 
in a quiet and comfortable home, a little south and 
east of Edinburgh, where all the interest was for 
the moment in the harvest and the weather. The 
country was classical enough. From my bedroom 
window I could see Edinburgh Castle, the many- 
monumented Calton Hill, the long, bare ridge which 
rose till it terminated in the lion-like crown of 
Arthur's Seat, where as a boy I had often stood and 
recited Scott's lines on “mine own romantic town.” 
From the hill above the house I could look down 
on Pinkiecleuch where one can almost think he 
sees the stream red with good Scots blood, out 
on Fidna and the islands where David Balfour 
and Alan Breck found the skipper waiting who 
was to carry Alan to safety, down on Preston 
Grange, which the wit and womanliness of Barbara 
Grant now bathes for us in a sweeter interest, while 
hard by lies the field whence Johnny Cope, hardly 
awake, fled discomfited, and above it is the house 
where Colonel Gardner died. Behind us, overlook- 
ing the whole district, stands Elphinstone Tower, 
laden with memories famous and infamous—those of 
the martyred reformer, Wishart, and the murdered 
Cardinal Beaton. Just a little beyond, on the one 
hand, is Carberry Hill, where Queen Mary, after the 
murder of Darnley, had to surrender to the con- 
federated nobles bearing the banner which showed 
the infant son weeping over his dead father; and, 
on the other, eight miles away, lies the town of 
Knox; while between us and the hills is the village 
of Ormiston, whose laird was one of his earliest 
friends and most valiant protectors. The country- 
side is, indeed, classical: across its fields the tides 
of fierce battle have ebbed and flowed, its ruined 
towers glow with the lights of old romance, and 
every new scene wakes the memory of some heroic 
or fateful story, some ancient legend or dire event. 
Yet while the dismantled keep or storied hill or 
cleuch speaks of the old days, the big black mound 
and smoking chimney speak of the busy pit-head, 
the rows of squalid cottages, utterly inharmonious 
with their surroundings, the crowds of unwashed 
bairns, and the clusters of men now squatting by 
the roadside, now returning, black and not comely 
from darkness and the pit, reveal the modern collier 
and his ways. There are few spots on earth where 
the conflict of romance and reality is sharper and 
more decisive. 

Here, then, we found ourselves for a day or two 
fresh from Oxford and the British Association. I 
had sauntered into the little town, which, with its 
red-tiled houses, its outside stairs, and gable-ends to- 
ward the street, and quaint goose-steps, must once 
have been picturesque, but has now lost all its good 
looks in a general air of squalor, which is also, un- 
happily, often a malodorous air. After transacting 
some business in the post-office, I was walking 
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vacantly along the street, when the window of the 
local bookshop caught my eye. It was one blaze of 
colour, which, on narrower inspection, turned out to 
be the frontispieces of “ penny dreadfuls.” Their art 
was fearfully designed and wonderfully executed. 
One represented a gallows: a wretched man was 
standing on the drop, the noose dangled above his 
head, the hangman was drawing the cowl over his 
face, a priest, gowned and hooded, with book in his 
hand, stood on one side of him, the governor of the 
prison on the other, while two policemen were 
behind, the whole being done in most gruesome 
colours. To judge by these artistic front pages, 
woman seemed to be the favourite villain. In one 
she was seen presenting a revolver at what was 
probably meant for a dismayed and faithless 
lover; in another she was climbing over an iron 
railing, leaving lying within it the dead body of a 
newly-murdered man; in a third she was seen, dagger 
in hand, defending herself and, presumably, her 
honour. But all the works were not of this order; 
thrilling adventures by land and sea were also 
represented. One tale bore the alliterative title of 
“Texas Tom's Terrible Task ” ; and Tom was depicted 
with his hands tied leaping off a plank into what 
seemed a sort of miniature Niagara, while a row of 
men, got up like stage brigands, and commanded by 
a majestic captain, were with raised rifles shooting 
at him. Others represented the various audacities 
of a hero bearing the symbolic name of “ Deadwood 
Dick,” who seemed to have had as many and as 
protracted adventures as Ulysses—judging, at least, 
by the many numbers needed to describe them. 

A new world and a novel literature, of whose 
existence I had not even dreamed, here lay open 
before me, and I determined on a brief exploration. 
Being fresh from the society of the scientist, I wanted 
to know something of the intellectual food which 
nourished the mind of the toiler, whether under- 
ground or above it. The bookseller was an excellent 
Scot, shrewd and cautious. Did he sell many of 
these? Oh, yes, a good few. To whom? Mainly 
to boys. Did girls buy them? Some, but there 
was another class, more sentimental and delicately 
spiced, which the lasses read. What age were the 
boys? Some were at school in the higher standards, 
others had just left it; comparatively few of the 
men read anything but the newspapers. But more 
important persons than these purchased—even a 
minister of the Gospel had been known to buy and 
read the stories, for the rest and refreshment of his 
wearied brain. Thus encouraged, I proposed to 
purchase a few specimens, and so asked the friendly 
bibliopole to select for me a dozen or so of the most 
typical. He explained that, while each story was 
complete in itself, many had sequels; and, indeed, 
it turned out that there were several series from 
different publishing houses, each series with a dis- 
tinctive character of its own. In one case there 
were as many as two hundred and sixty numbers, 
each with its own hideous frontispiece and tale of 
blood and murder. On returning home, I began the 
inspection of this, to me, newest thing in literature. 
The examination was not exhilarating. With the 
best will in the world, aided by the habit of re- 
search, I yet could work but a small way into my 
purchase. What gravelled me was its stupidity— 
that, indeed, was extravagant, inconceivable. The 
stories were chaotic, and seemed as if told now by a 
Mayne Reid, now by a Wilkie Collins gone idiotic. 
It was not that they were filthy—indeed, so far as 
my reading went, they had less of the prurient, 
either explicit or suggested, than some of our 
fashionable neurotic and realistic novels—but they 
were either a surfeit of horrors woven into an imbe- 
cile plot, or a series of impossible adventures, with 
all the usual apparatus of innocence now wronged 
and now vindicated. 

My excursion into this new field of literature was 
thus not very successful, but it occasioned some 
serious reflections. This stuff was being read in 
Scotland, in the very county of Knox, within sight 








of Edinburgh and its schools, amid scenes steeped in 
romance and rich in song, under the shadow of the 
kirk, by boys and youths drilled in the Shorter 
Catechism. On the bookseller’s library shelves 
Wilson’s “ Tales of the Borders”—once the joy of 
one’s own boyhood—stood untouched, untarnished, 
unread; and he said Scott was seldom—indeed, 
hardly ever—asked for, and in his stead the stupid 
“penny dreadful” reigned. If these things are done 
in the green tree, what is done in the dry? With 
the British Association in Oxford, early in August, 
we saw one side of the picture; later in August, 
in East Lothian, amid miners and farm workers, we 
saw another side: and it is hardly possible to con- 
ceive anything more fatal to mental health than 
this mass of rubbish, horrible because of its very 
stupidity. What is to be done? It is evident that 
Board Schools, by creating in a new class the ability 
to read, have created the demand for a new litera- 
ture; and to find a wholesome supply for this 
demand is, from the standpoint of national health 
and well-being, an even greater necessity than the 
creation of the schools which have occasioned 
the demand. Boys will read, and read stories 
that tell of hairbreadth ‘scapes and wild ad- 
ventures, and the way of wisdom is to put within 
their reach the literature that will at once satisfy 
and educate. Of such literature the boys of the 
middle and upper classes have an ample command ; 
what we plead for is literature of an equal quality, 
issued in forms attractive and accessible to the sons 
of the labourer. It is hardly conceivable that a boy 
would read this dull trash if he could have “Treasure 
Island” or “ King Solomon's Mines,” suitably illus- 
trated, issued in monthly parts. Why should not 
Mr. Henty or “Q” appeal to this immense public? 
May we not invoke help from the enterprise and 
public spirit of Cassell & Company? They could 
illustrate in a manner that would educate taste 
instead of depraving it; they could secure the ser- 
vices of authors who would, both by narrative and 
style, simply captivate the imagination of boys, and 
they would do more than any school to educate 
those who know no school after they have passed 
the standards. It would be a hard fight to dislodge 
those who already have possession of the field; but 
they must be dislodged if universal education is to 
be a common and national good. od. 








A SPACE OF SUMMER. 


I. 


{UMMER, Summer, 
kK) Thou glad comer, 
Hasten to my garden door, 
For thy tender touch uncloses 
Buds of roses, 
And the woods thou sett’st a-ringing 
With birds’ singing 
Sweeter than was heard before. 


Summer, Summer, 
Gracious comer, 
Spring a moment since pass'd by ; 
All her thin green robes a-trailing, 
She’s bewailing 
That her queendom fast recedeth, 
Thine succeedeth, 
And she’s scarcely earn’d a sigh. 


Summer, Summer, 
Golden comer, 
She was changeful, thou art true. 
Bless, Cypris-like, with warm breathings, 
Perfumed wreathings. 
Love and Flora both invite thee ; 
To delight thee 
Phcebus smiles, and skies are blue. 
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Summer is wounded—Autumn struck her—broken- 
wing'd she lies, 
And dies 
As a red rose overblown, whose honied petals when 
they fall 
Stain all 
The grass with ruddy drops, wind-wafted. Wild 
birds hush their song 
Along 
The fading sedge or copse, and butterflies swoon at 
the breath 
Of Death. 


Farewell, farewell to Summer sweet! 
The swallows on the barn-roofs, rang'd in line, 
Uttered her death decree, 
And we 
Must hasten our funereal wreaths to twine. 


Grey lavender shall swathe her feet, 
Where the wan roses stand for sentinels ; 
And pansies, and sad yew, 
And rue, 
Go gather, with the pallid mountain bells. 


Nay, let yon purpled saffron greet 
Th’ advancing steps of Autumn—gold-crown'd king— 
We mourn our queen’s long sleep, 
And weep 
As droops the garland that our fond hands bring. 


BLANCHE LINDSAY. 





A LITERARY CAUSERIE., 
POETRY OF THE SEA. 


JOR a seafaring nation we have had but a land- 
lubberly set of poets. I am aware, of course, 
that a great deal of evidence to the contrary may be 
produced. There is Falconer's “Shipwreck.” There 
are ballads, from “Sir Patrick Spens” and “ Andrew 
Barton” to the two great achievements of Tenny- 
son and Browning. There is “The Ancient Mariner.” 
Mr. Swinburne still hymns the sea for us. And has 
not Mr. Kipling written “ The Galley-Slave,” and the 
more beautiful, the exceedingly beautiful, “ Envoi” 
of his Barrack-Room Ballads ? 


“Fly forward, O my heart, from the Foreland to the 
Start! ...” 


There are Campbell's great lyrics, and Kingsley’s 
“ Pleasant Isle of Avés,” and Browning’s “ Over the 
sea our galleys went” and “ Home Thoughts from 
Abroad,” and Stevenson’s “Christmas at Sea ”’—to 
take instances at random. Cowper has lamented the 
Royal George, and Yule the Birkenhead. And there 
are rude ballads such as the ditty of “ Brave Ben- 
bow "— 
“Brave Benbow, he set sail 
For to fight, for to fight. 
Brave Benbow, he set sail 
For to fight! 
Brave Benbow, he set sail 
With a fine and pleasant gale, 
But his captains they turned tail 
In a fright.” 


—or “ The Golden Vanity ”"— 


“A ship I have got in the North Countree, 
And she goes by the name of the Golden Vanitee, 
O I fear she'll be taken by a Spanish gal-la-lee 
As she sails by the Lowlands low.” 


—or “The Angel Gabriel” (her of Bristol, I mean), 
or Marryat’s “ Odds bobs, hammer and tongs.” Of 
passable songs, too, we have a certain number— 





Arnold’s “ Death of Nelson,” Andrew Cherry's “ Bay 
of Biscay,” Thompson's “ Rule Britannia,” Parker’s 
“Ye Gentlemen of England,” Prince Hoare’s “ Saucy 
Arethusa,” Charles Dibdin’s “ Poor Jack” and “ Tom 
Bowling.” The objector, too, may search the poets 
and collect scattered passages in profusion; and yet he 
will fail, I think, to upset my case. 


For, when you come to think of it, it requires 
small acquaintance with seafaring, or seafaring de- 
lights, to stand on a beach among the limpets and 
say— 

“ Roll on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean—roll!” 


Most children know that the ocean is deep, in 
parts; and any tourist can see for himself that it 
is also dark blue, occasionally. And the line does 
but suggest a stage-direction of Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s 
(“ Jt rolls on”) appended to his invocation of the 
terrestrial sphere. Procter did, indeed, catch some- 
thing of the seafarer’s enthusiasm in “ The sea! the 
sea! the open sea! The blue, the fresh, the ever 
free!” But there is an obvious whiff of insincerity 
in the parenthesis and italics— 


“T love (O! how I love) to ride 
On the fierce, foaming, bursting tide 
When every mad wave drowns the moon. . 


In these appalling circumstances a practical seaman 
would lay-to. And I never yet found a seaman who 
confessed that he loved (O! how he loved) the motion 
of a vessel lying-to under easy canvas in steep seas. 
So it is not altogether surprising to learn that the 
poet was horribly ill whenever he ventured upon 
salt water: insomuch that the late Mrs. Procter—at 
times a somewhat inhumane lady, and always a good 
sailor—used to chant his own staves to him as he lay 
prostrate : 
*T’m on the sea! I’m on the sea! 
I am where I would ever be!” 


while he feebly implored her to desist. Cunningham's 
famous song, again, has the flavour of the brine in it. 
Rude men have indeed suspected that in writing 


“A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 
A wind that follows fast...” 


he imagined a “sheet” to be the same thing as a 
sail. But we may acquit him of this. A small fore- 
and-aft vessel, with mainsail boomed out, heavily 
pressed, and yawing before “a flowing sea,” may 
easily wet her main-sheet—more easily, indeed, than 
her canvas. But I confess to being puzzled by the 
concluding lines of the stanza— 
“ Away the good ship flies, and leaves 
Old England on the lee ”— 


for how a good ship—even a very good ship— 
which is ex hypothesi running away from England 
before the wind, can contrive to get England “on 
her lee,” is a problem which none but a poet can 
solve. 


These two songs, however, do give something of 
the feeling of the sea, and are to be distinguished 
from the compositions of those poets who walk down 
to the shore and use the ocean as a confidant, or as 
the vehicle of their meditations upon Man, Time, 
Eternity, etc. Remove such compositions ; remove 
all attempts of the poets to read themselves into 
the moving brine; and you make a large hole in 
the poetry of the sea. Next remove all those 
songs and ballads which have to do with naval 
engagements—songs in which the fighting is the 
main theme, and the sea but an accident of place 
—and you will find it shrunk most woefully. 
Yet even in the poetry of sea-fighting we are not 
rich, Were it not for the incomparable and im- 
mortal “ Ballad of the Revenge,” we should be very 
poor. For our wealth is not to be proved by a 
dozen or twenty specimens; it is to be proved by 
comparing the bulk of our song with the bulk of 
British achievements on the sea and the national 
importance of those achievements. It may be tested 
by such a question as this: What have our poets 
done for the defeat of the Great Armada? Well, 
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they have done nothing, or next to nothing; for 
Macaulay's fragment merely describes the passing 
of the alarm inland, and its effect upon Mendip, 
Stonehenge, and Richmond Hill. The poetry of the 
period is not, indeed, absolutely silent; but no man 
can say that it rose to the occasion. Indeed, if we 
consider the immense activity of English song just 
then, our first impulse is to cry out with astonish- 
ment at its indifference to all that Englishmen were 
doing upon the seas. The impulse rests on a mistake, 
no doubt; for poetry—in England, at any rate—has 
seldom been at its best in describing contemporary 
achievements, and has usually shrunk—as it shrinks 
to-day—from the experiment. But,even if we allow 
for this, it does seem odd that the great Elizabethan 
adventurers should have so utterly lacked their 
sacred bards. Indeed, of the few memorials left of 
them in verse, not all are to their credit. “The 
Golden Vanity,” for instance (or “Golden Trinity”), 
already alluded to, tells a story far from creditable 
to Sir Walter Raleigh—a story of his sending a 
cabin-boy to scuttle a Spanish galleon and cruelly 
leaving him to drown. It is, of course, apocryphal: 
but its popularity is none the less curious. To come 
to a more recent time—the time of the French wars 
—who has sung worthily of the Glorious First of 
June? The only verses called up by the mention of 
that great sea-fight is Canning’s gibe on Jean Bon 
St. André. Or shall we say that Arnold's “ Death of 
Nelson,” with its ridiculous invitation to fight for 
“ England, home, and beauty ” (in order to provide a 
rhyme for the famous signal), is a worthy com- 
memoration of Trafalgar ? 


But, as I said, let us leave out sea-fighting for 
a moment. The chief employment and delight of 
Englishmen upon the seas are not, and have never 
been, the pummelling of their neighbours. We 
have to-day some eleven millions of tons of mer- 
chant shipping afloat, and a large fleet of pleasure 
craft. Yet who has ever heard of a good yachting 
song? And where have we a poet to match against 
Longfellow for romantic treatment of the sea as the 
habitation of shipping? It is all very pretty to 
stand on shore and pour out sublime emotions upon 
the waste of waters. But it is in ships that man 
holds his true communion with the ocean. An 
extraordinary number of Englishmen pass a great 
deal of their lives on shipboard: and more than 
any other nation have we inherited aptitude for 
sailing and delighting in ships. Who among us has 
translated that delight into words? I imagine that 
few people will pin their faith to Dibdin— 


“Though the tempest topgallant masts smack-smooth 
should smite ”— 


What a line !—to say nothing of the objection that 
in human experience no topgallant mast ever went 
smack-smooth, and that there are excellent reasons 
for believing that none ever will— 


“And shiver each splinter of wood, 
Clear the decks, stow the yards, and house everything tight, 
And under a foresail we seud.” 


Dibdin (I believe) never went to sea. It is rare, 
indeed, that one hears a sailor sing his songs. On 
shipboard, to the accompaniment of a concertina, 
one still hears “ Hurrah for the Blackwall Line!” 
and “In Cawsand Bay Lying ”—which again is but a 
modern version of “ The Ploughboy ”: 


“Then she pulled out a store 
Of five hundred crowns and more, . 
And she strewed them on the deck, did she; 
Then she took him by the hand, 
And she rowed him to the land, 
Where she wed the simple Ploughboy back from sea ;” 


but the favourites are just the sentimental ballads 
of the music-hall or the Christy Minstrel entertain- 
ment. No nautical song-writer has yet won their 
confidence, and no English poet has yet put the 
charm of the sea into words for his more cultivated 
countrymen. A. T. Q. C. 











REVIEWS. 


OOo 


WHAT IS ANARCHISM ? 


THe ANARCHIST Pertt. By Felix Dubois. Translated by 
P. Dereschef. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


\ DUBOIS has written, or thrown together, a light 
IVE. French volume on a subject too hard for him. 
The alert traveller and journalist clips and snips from 
a hundred papers, lets the figures in “ Pére Peinard” 
troop across his magic-lantern sheet while he is 
giving us the clever “ spoken” of the entertainment, 
is witty, interjectional, and sparkling on a sudden 
turn, but flutters and chirps round the edges of this 
Anarchist flame so unwarily that every moment you 
fear to see him plunging into it. He does, in fact, 
wind up with a piece of borrowed “ characterisation,” 
or palmistry, from M. Hamon—author of “The 
Psychology of the Military Profession”—in which 
we behold the Anarchist garlanded with epithets 
which would not disgrace a philosopher and humani- 
tarian of the first rank. Jlor consider them; in 
“ psychical average,” as it appears, the newest kind 
of criminal is “a rebel” indeed—which many good 
men have been—but “in love with liberty, indi- 
vidualism, and altruism; a logical head, athirst for 
justice ; fond of investigation; and eager to spread 
his ideas.” If these are not extenuating circum- 
stances, at least they furnish testimony to character. 
And in our jaded, imitative, mechanical, monotonous 
world of the drawing-room, the House of Commons, 
and the Stock Exchange, character should be at a 
premium. How much more so in France, where 
strict convention is not dethroned even by revolu- 
tion! But M. Dubois and his psychological partner 
remind one of the defects, no less than the 
advantages, which wait upon the Kodak; they 
give the surface in a flash; what is beneath 
escapes them utterly. “Le Péril Anarchiste” is, 
in short, an ugly, curious, vapid, superficial 
volume, with a good bibliography and journal of 
explosions to make it worth buying. Heart or 
substance it has none. Behind the quick eye of 
its producer we fancy an impressionist brain, alive 
to colours, sounds, and scents, but with dead silent 
spaces where philosophy should inhabit. 

What, then, does it: avail to quote him? We 
answer that M. Dubois stands for France at this 
moment, itself, despite convention, at once enraged 
with Anarchism and tempted by the new thing. 
It is the Russian alliance, not political and military, 
but in deeper regions; the call of an instinct, first 
blazing out in the Nihilist, discernible too in the 
ascetic and the visionary, identical in Vera Zassu- 
litch, Bakounine, Kropotkine, Tolstoi, and by no 
means ill-defined when one of M. Hamon’s corre- 
spondents assures him that “ Victor Hugo put into 
his heart the spirit of revolt.” A spirit this so 
unlike our heavy, lumbering, poltergeist of reform 
(dear to English customs, and incessantly troubling 
the house which he does not mean to pull down 
over our heads) that we can scarcely believe in it 
when we see the petroleum it is flinging round on all 
sides. “It is a disease,” the crowd exclaims; “a 
form of madness,” say the doctors; “a fashion 
among the criminal classes,” Scotland Yard declares. 
But “the Anarchists win recruits in the most varied 
social surroundings,” as M. Hamon rightly observes 
—“men of science, country folk, physicians, artists, 
clerks, annuitants, journalists, professors, skilled 
artisans” —nor have we exhausted the catalogue. 
Must we set down all these as insane, hereditary 
criminals, or subject to disease? There is an epi- 
demic abroad. How to diagnose it? What is the 
bacillus of anarchy? 

The Russians have sent it us—so much is certain. 
But the conditions under which alone it has become 
dangerous are not of any making but ours. A re- 
ligious unsettlement lasting in Europe for centuries, 
and followed up by the reign of militarism, the 
higher finance, and industrial progress, with science 
waiting to strike its lightning-flash into this 
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gunpowder, would furnish suitable antecedents to a 
world -tragedy ; and by mutterings and sudden 
starts, by explosions and gleams of a hasty dagger, 
the prelude makes itself visible and audible on our 
stage. In other words, and putting aside metaphor, 
the chaos in the spirit within is affecting the social 
order. Except on the base material facts, there is 
no clear and sovereign agreement among civilised 
peoples as to the laws of life, the purpose or the 
goal of progress, the art of distributing commodities 
to a right end. Says Prince Kropotkine, with his 
acid touch of truth, men have recognised in Dar- 
winism nothing but the calculus of despair which 
Malthus stumbled upon—the struggle for existence, 
not the co-operation of individuals whereby the 
species survives. Must there be a struggle? And 
is it all a whirling of atoms, now making a dust, but 
soon to be absorbed in Mr. Spencer’s dead-water of 
equally-balanced activities and uniform quiescence ? 
And is the moral law nothing but a form of energy ? 
From these premisses to the knife of Caserio Santo 
and “ The Indicator of Explosives” does not seem a 
giant stride. Mediocrities will take that step, and be 
canonised as heroes when they have been hanged or 
guillotined. 

Favourite authors in the library of Anarchism 
we reckon with M. Dubois, such as Biichner, Haeckel, 
Darwin, Spencer, Max Stirner, Herzen, Proudhon, 
and, of course, Ibsen. They appropriate as weapons 
against society whatsoever, ve vobis! has been 
addressed to the idle and unjust rich, from the 
New Testament to Bossuet and Ruskin. Their 
morality is said to have no sanction; it is, in 
truth, mere pleasure-hunting, alone or in company 
—instinct let loose, scornful of law as of logic, and 
concerned, above all things, with the fabrication of 
“ thrills,” or explosive reaction upon the exercise of 
the faculties. Sometimes it is selfish, sometimes 
altruistic, but always self-regarding. With Galland, 
known otherwise as Zo d’Axa, it stands “outside” all 
possible institutions—having made an end of religion, 
property, marriage, and every binding contract. For 
what does Kropotkine teach? Is not the human 
being “a compound of nervous and cerebral centres 
acting independently”? Our very self, this cherished 
and domestic Ego, has thus fallen a prey to the 
Anarchist. All its constituents scramble and fight as 
in a hostile crowd for the scraps thrown to it by the 
environment. Dissolution can go but a few yards in 
front of this theory—to the place where M. Pasteur’s 
earbonic-acid microbes feed on a helpless organism. 
Such microbes are the Vaillants, Ravachols, Santos, 
creeping in the train of our death-dealing simian 
philosophers, who do not perceive that their monkey, 
unfurnished with morals or a conscience, has the 
trick of emerging at revolutionary intervals along 
the human line. Shall we put Darwin to the ban 
because he has observed facts? By no means; but 
we desiderate a nobler interpretation. 

Anarchism, the disintegrating literature, the 
rebellion of unreason, the great universal Jacquerie of 
our time, the Enceladus who puffs out fire from 
Etna and sends streams of lava pouring down the 
Sicilian fields—what is it but a wild protest against 
institutions, called Christian and social, which have 
played into the hands of irresponsible luxury? It 
shrieks for attention to the human deficit which has 
been created by inhuman excess. It is the light scale 
which flies up and kicks the beam—with reverbera- 
tion, with an awakening thunderclap. Its Utopias 
are patently absurd. First solidify nitrogen, and 
extract tons of coal from sunbeams, and then, con- 
cludes the Anarchist philosopher, you need not care 
about the repeal of the Corn Laws or an Eight 
Hours Day. But meanwhile, M. le Prince? Mean- 
while, he seems to say, “He that is unjust, let him 
be unjust still; and he which is filthy, let him be 
filthy still.” Prince Kropotkine’s advice to the 
Anarchist about to steal or to stab, to fling the shell 
or to sharpen his blade, is simply that he has no 
advice to give. Let us all do exactly as we please, 
and Nature will bring happiness, or at least the end. 





From such resolute abdication of purpose and 
design it is impossible that an ordered world should 
come forth. Is it also beyond the bounds of expecta- 
tion that the order in which we now live should be 
greatly weakened, riven and rent asunder in places, 
and thrown into unstable equilibrium, by the 
influence of a half-accepted Anarchism which, 
execrated in public, is yet the somnolently caressed 
day-dream of “ revolting” individuals at home and 
abroad? Statesmen, philosophers, Christians, should 
keep their glasses fixed on this quarter of the sky. 
Much there has been in the France which we know 
and cannot but admire—despite its weakness, its 
average sensual man, and the rest—that may account 
for its being the Etna-mouth of Europe, belching the 
mixed Russian sulphur-cloud across the boulevards. 
Paris, the City of Light, has an instructive story, 
from the Commune to the inauguration of the last 
President. If that story is not a preface to Federal 
Anarchism, is it an argument for or against a 
genuine Christian order to replace the Higher 
Finance? Wiser heads than M. Dubois should set 
themselves to answer that question. For the sky 
will go on thundering, and the volcano will never be 
quiet, until a reasonable answer to it has been found 
—nay, and until upon that answer the law of work 
and wages, of getting and spending, has been new- 
modelled. 


AN ENGLISH REPUBLICAN, 


THE Memorrs oF Epmunp LupLow. Edited by C. H. Firth. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press. 


Mr. FIRTH gives good reasons for giving to the world 
a new edition of “ Ludlow’s Memoirs.” He tells us 
that, for the first time, a number of suppressed 
passages appear in the text, and that he has also 
added several letters written by Ludlow himself, as 
well as critical and explanatory notes of his own. 
As might be expected from his previous performances, 
Mr. Pirth has done his work with ability and discre- 
tion. The notes are illuminating and not too copious, 
and the documents given in the appendices, especially 
those relating to Ludlow’s Irish campaigns, are of 
considerable interest. 

In his introduction Mr. Firth addresses himself 
to answer the question:—What is the historical 
value of the Memoirs thus, at last, worthily presented 
to students of seventeenth-century history? He 
shows, in the first place, that they were probably 
written between 1663 and 1673, the later part of 
them being, of course, produced after 1672—the 
year with which their story concludes. As to the 
accuracy of a work notoriously disfigured by many 
blunders, Mr. Firth sensibly remarks :— 


Ludlow’s . . . memory of events of which he was an eye- 
witness is extremely accurate, but he is often in error in recount- 
ing affairs in which he was not personally concerned. The 
aceuracy of his recollections of his own services in Ireland is 
in sharp contrast to the blunders contained in his account of 
Cromwell’s two campaigns in that country. In the early part of 
the Memoirs mistakes in chronology are by no means infrequent. 
It is evident that in writing the pre-Restoration part of the 
Memoirs Ludlow must have been obliged to rely almost entirely 
upon his memory. 


It is consoling to know that we need not abandon 
stories like those which tell how Cromwell threw a 
cushion at Ludlow's head, because the Memoirs are 
obviously not to be trusted in matters of which the 
author had no personal knowledge. Even in such 
matters, however, Mr. Firth has a word to say for 
Ludlow. He is himself too good a historian to be 
ignorant that accuracy about facts does not always 
imply accuracy in presenting complex truths. To 
know what men of a certain type thought of the 
great events passing around them is even more 
important than to know whether certain things 
were done in a certain particular way, and what 
Clarendon has done for one type of Royalists 
Ludlow has done for one type of Parliamentarians. 

Personally Ludlow fully deserves the epithet of 
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“solid,” conferred upon him by Carlyle. At the 
age of twenty-four he made an agreement with two 
friends to pay them £50 apiece on condition of their 
finding him a wife worth £4,000 a year, and an 
additional £100 for every £1,000 which the “ not im- 
possible she" proved to be worth. In his under- 
graduate days he had so little sense of humour as to 
vex the president of his college by asserting that if 
a “fox wagging his tail,and seeing his shadow upon 
the wall, said it was a horn,” it was in very truth “a 
real horn.” “It may fairly be added,” observes 
Mr. Firth, “that in his later life Ludlow did not 
always discover the difference between shadows and 
realities.” 

Surely this remark requires some modification. 
Ludlow’s defect was not that he pursued fantastic 
shadows, but that, whilst pursuing real and im- 
portant objects of desire, he had no sense of their 
relation with other objects of as great or greater 
importance. His main contention that the nation 
ought to be self-governing was not the pursuit of a 
shadow. It was a contention for one, at least, of the 
main principles of the Revolution of the seventeenth 
century—the one, it may fairly be added, which 
wrecked every government which refused to accept 
it. Cromwell, with his wide sympathies, his pro- 
found religious convictions, his instinctive feeling for 
the necessity of reconciling antagonistic opinions as 
well as hostile parties, was by far the greater man ; 
yet the recognition of Ludlow’s narrower views 
was the indispensable condition of the realisation 
even in part of Cromwell's aspirations. There is 
something very touching in the belief of the exile, 
worn by years and sufferings bravely borne, that, 
when he returned to England after the Revolution 
of 1688, he would find a welcome in his native land, 
now at last in possession of the inheritance of Parlia- 
mentary government which he had persistently 
claimed for it. Posterity may well award to him 
what contemporaries refused, the honour of being 
one of the foremost of that band of men who 
made military government impossible in England. 
Mr. Firth, we think, fails to lay stress on the 
historical lesson of Ludlow’s career. Ludlow’s 
services were no less real because his policy was 
uupractical. Like Eliot, he laboured at the nego- 
tium posterorum, but he had not Eliot’s imaginative 
vigour to catch the eye of the posterity he served. 


FOLKLORE FROM WEST AFRICA. 


Foik-TaLes or Ancora. Collected and edited by Heli 
Chatelain. London: David Nutt. 


TuIs is a model book. Not alone does it give every 
one of its fifty stories in the local dialects of the 
Ki-mbundu tongue, with literal translations on 
alternate pages; but, while thus conveying to us 
Angolan (or, more closely, Ngolan) folk-tales at first- 
hand, the volume is also to serve as a text-book for 
missionary and trade students of this particular 
black- African speech—a point which makes for trust- 
fulness in the folk-loring mind. 

The author—a “commercial agent, pioneer, and 
linguist of Bishop W. Taylor's self-supporting 
missions” at the Portuguese West African possession 
of Loanda—has already published a grammar and 
primer of the language, and has many more tales, 
proverbs, and riddles ready for an eager small public. 
Thus much is premised to justify our gratulating 
the American Folk-Lore Society (founded 1888) upon 
the excellence of this the first volume of their 
Memoirs. Its 629 notes are patterns of pith and 
brevity, good sense, and straight sound knowledge of 
the lore of the folk and of the linguist; Mr. Chatelain 
not being precisely the man to follow Bleek in the 
discouraging theory that “ mythology is a product of 
the corruption of language.” The index, and that 
alone, is sadly insufficient. 

The first cast the speiring expert is likely to make, 
as he reads, will be in the direction of extant 





American nigger stories; and it will relieve his mind 
to point to Uncle Remus’s now famous Tar-baby at 
page 187; though Brer Rabbit (B’Rabbit in the 
Bahamas) facit per alium, the Hare taking duty for 
him. Voodoo can also be got at in numerous places 
as the “ bones, claws, rags, hairs,’ which the diviner 
shakes-up in his basket, and throws-out on the 
ground like dice; and also in the “ medicine” so 
often here met with as kimbanda. Through the 
American negro, says Mr. Chatelain—for whom we 
must predicate a French (Canadian ?) origin—African 
folk-lore has exerted a wide influence on the American 
Indians, and has made inroads on the American 
white race. These facts “ give the study of African 
folk-lore a decidedly national importance for Ameri- 
cans.’ At the same time he holds, with Lepsius, that 
the pure main stem of the black or negro race is 
to be found among the Bantu—the Nigritic being 
but another branch of the same stock. Myths, types, 
characters, and incidents, “which have been called 
universal, can be traced through Africa also from 
sea to sea.” 

There might here be added to Mr. Chatelain’s many 
comparative instances a few by our own private 
detective. At page 69 we have the injunction bya 
deity to the wandering hero: “Cross notariver. All 
rivers, follow them up; thou shalt go round by their 
springs,” which is just the holy circumambulation of 
the great Indian rivers in pilgrimages that take 
years upon years; and the injunction also coincides 
with the universal belief that ghosts cannot cross a 
stream. On the same page we find “ the open circle” 
under the Universe-tree, wherein are gathered all 
the game that God (Nzambi) made, also all insects, 
the beasts of the water, and all birds. The clear 
and extremely interesting beliefs about the Nether- 
land, Kalunga, are as like as need be to those of 
archaic Egypt. The way to it is down the grave, 
whence opens the long road to this under-world, 
ruled by a king whose name means Death and also 
Ocean. There the dead not only live on, somewhat 
as they did above-ground, but die again another 
death—as the wicked did in Egypt—and then enter 
another kingdom, which is the end of existence—a 
sort of Nirvana. “ We, here in Kalunga, never 
comes one here to return again,” says a shade to 
the medicine-man who voodoos himself into this 
Hades; “I cannot give thee to eat here: if thou 
eatest here, thou canst return no more.” Just the 
Irish belief about the fairy Sidhe; in which last 
connection may be mentioned, pour mémoire, the 
thousand-eater of the Angolans, for whom “a 
hundred only serve to rinse the mouth,” a close 
reminder of the Irish Conn, the hundred-fighter, or 
Cead Cathach, and the cognate Welsh Cad Wallader. 
A strange—perhaps too fanciful—parallel to Brown- 
ing’s “ Glove” (originally an early Spanish ballad) is 
to be made out at p. 239, where the suitor who did 
not run down the live deer becomes “ our good son- 
in-law whom we have chosen,” while the champion 
who did achieve the record is rejected because “ he 
is a man of great heart, and if we gave our daughter 
to him he would beat her.” The theme is human, 
and need not have come into Spanish from the 
African Moors, nor into Angola through the Portu- 
guese. But it seems clear, as Mr. Chatelain continually 
points out, that a vast number of words have, during 
the last 400 years, got from “ Putu” (that is, Portugal) 
into the Angolan dialects, and with them have been 
assimilated social and folk ways and tale-fragments. 

The weirdness of the magic Skulls, though, cannot 
have come from far Japan, no more than the Bantu 
skull itself. That too, it may be safely admitted, is 
widely (and, alas, narrowly) human. Jack’s Giant's 
“ fee, faw, fum” turns up where the cannibal Dikishi 
“scents the smell of human beings;” and negroes 
can, Mr. Chatelain says, smell out a stranger in the 
house. That a white man can per contra (in 
Hamlet’s phrase) nose a nigger, is perhaps equally 
well known. Jack’s Beanstalk becomes in these tales 
a “cobweb which Spider has woven,” or “ the cord of 
Spider,” and thereby is communication between 
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earth and heavens, which are at length separated, 
as in Maoriland and elsewhere. But when “ spider 
and cobweb go to a wedding-feast in the sky” it is 
another myth altogether, about the French floating 
“fil de la Vierge,” which we perhaps have again in 
China in the star-tale of Chih Niu, the weaving- 
maiden. 

There is also a new version of Rumpelstilzchen 
(which Mr. Chatelain does not connote), and another 
(or two or three) of Cinderella, to add to Miss Roalfe 
Cox's recent great work on three hundred and forty- 
five variants of that pregnant tale. In Angola the 
hero offers two sacks of coppers to “ whoever will 
take off only a shoe from her foot”; and “a young 
woman who is throwing out ashes on the refuse-heap, 
she is my daughter,” says the Lord-Governor. 

The animal-lore is astonishing, and the transform- 
ations of the heroes, by “ medicine,” into animals, 
and back again, form the commonest and firmest 
belief of the natives. The subjects of cannibalism, 
monsters, slavery, deities, divination, namesakes, 
marriage customs, matriarchy and its attendant 
nepotism, are all well illustrated; but this review 
must be brought violently to a sudden end, else 
would the valuable volume entice us on and on 
interminably. 


THE FATHER OF DANISH HISTORY. 
Tue First Nine Books or THE DANISH HISTORY OF 
Saxo Grammaticus. Translated by Oliver Elton, B.A. 
With some Considerations on Saxo’s Sources, Historical 
Methods, and Folk-lore by Frederick York Powell, M.A. 
London: David Nutt. (Folklore Society’s Extra Publica- 
tion. 
A GENERATION ago the legendary and mythical 
parts of mediwval chroniclers were put aside as of 
no value at all. The rising critical spirit among 
historians had shown clearly that they were not 
faithful narratives of facts, and all attempts to 
extract a kernel of historical truth from the great 
mass of fancy and fiction were found in practice to 
break down. Mr. Freeman thought it a waste of 
time to read Geoffrey of Monmouth, and another 
scholar spoke with disdain of the “stuff called 
Nennius.” But, as usual, a reaction has set in, and 
people are beginning to find out that books of no 
value to the political historian have, nevertheless, a 


unique value of their own. Geoffrey of Monmouth’ 


is not merely a great liar, but a brilliant man of 
letters, whose writings have been drawn upon by 
the poets of every age. The jejune compilation 
ascribed to Nennius has found an elaborate analysis 
and a brilliant appreciation in Dr. Zimmer's “ Nennius 
Vindicatus”; and Saxo Grammaticus, the father of 
Danish history, whose elaborate diction and too 
maniiest literary art make him worthy to be ranked 
in the same class as Geoffrey himself, now comes in 
for his share of attention. It is not, of course, 
political facts that our modern scholars expect to 
find in these mythical chroniclers; but sources of 
sagas and literary material, treasures of folk-lore 
and anthropology, exemplifications of manners and 
customs, can be, and have been, found in them in 
goodly store, even if we abstract altogether from 
their value as works of imaginative literature be- 
longing to an age that hardly knew that there 
were any fixed bounds between fact and fancy. 
It is very appropriate that the translation of the 
mythical portions of Saxo’s history which now lies 
before us should be issued to the world under the 
auspices of the Folklore Society. To no class of 
students are Saxo’s quaint legends of more interest 
than to the votaries of that most attractive and 
fascinating of the inexact sciences. And the folk- 
lorist who cannot make his way readily through 
the crabbed and involved Latin of Saxo has every 
reason to thank Mr. Oliver Elton for the great pains 
that he has manifestly taken to set forth the first 
nine books of the Danish history in sound and in- 
telligible English. The wonderful story of the deeds 
of that typical Norse hero, Sterkad, and the quaint 





legend of Amleth, which gives us in its earliest form 
the story which ultimately became the source of 
Shakspere’s tragedy, stand out with a new clear- 
ness and distinctness in this excellent and idiomatic 
version, the first Englishing of Saxo that, so far as 
we know, has been attempted. Mr. Elton has con- 
trived to catch very happily the spirit of Saxo. His 
translation does not let us lose sight of the solemn, 
pompous, stiff, and stilted original, while preserving 
the freshness, the naiveldé, the gorgeous and barbaric 
colour, the great rush of words, and the many other 
high qualities that Saxo’s style, with all its affecta- 
tions, undoubtedly possesses. Mr. Elton’s rendering 
is faithful to the text, and is, nevertheless, good, 
sound English that has not the least savour of the 
old-fashioned “ crib.” Even the most involved and 
obscure parts of the book are made to yield sense 
and order. The great difficulties in translating the 
preface have been successfully grappled with. It 
is not too much to say that Mr. Elton’s version shows 
a mastery over the English language which will give 
it an enduring place among our more literary trans- 
lations of foreign classics. 

Besides the translation, we have more than a 
hundred pages of preface, a good many notes, and 
elaborate appendices and indices. In all these there 
is the same note of intelligent and laborious careful- 
ness which distinguishes the work done in the text. 
A large portion of the introduction comes from the 
versatile pen of Mr. York Powell, who is never 
more at home than when treating of those Norse 
subjects whose study he has so long pursued so 
successfully in partnership with the late Dr. Vig- 
fusson. Mr. Powell's main contribution is an 
elaborate “Folklore Index,” in which he classifies, 
under such heads as “ Political Institutions,” 
“Law,” “War,” “Social Life,’ “ Funeral Rites 
and Eschatology,” ete., the rich store of archaic 
incidents that are presented by Saxo’s narrative, 
in a very workmanlike and careful manner. The 
index is further enriched with many references to 
illustrations of Saxo from other sources, and in these 
the vast stores of reading at Mr. Powell's disposal 
have been very amply and often brilliantly utilised. 
Sometimes we could wish the references to other 
sources than the Danish “ History” to be more precise 
and systematic than they always are, but so far as 
they are given they are admirably suggestive, while 
great care has plainly been taken to verify the 
references, in all cases, to Saxo’s text. We have, 
after repeated trial, only found one wrong reference, 
and that is only wrong by a single page; yet some 
obscurities there are. It is not every reader who 
will understand Mr. Powell when on p. xlvi. he 
quotes, to illustrate the exaction of Ragnar from 
Saxo, the case “ of such criminals as the Corporation 
of Oxford, whose penance was only finally renounced 
by the local patriots of our own day.” And, as 
usual, we have to lament the affectations in the 
spelling of proper names in which Mr. Powell 
indulges. ‘“Senlake,” on p. xliii, for the rather 
discredited “Senlac,” is a typical specimen; and 
equally uncalled for, in our opinion, are pseudo- 
English forms like “Trondham.” But there is an 
enormous mass of solid labour in Mr. Powell's index. 
Equally suggestive and attractive are his farther 
disquisitions on Saxo’s materials and methods and on 
Saxo’s Mythology. The rest of the introduction has 
been written by Mr. Elton, who treats in a scholarly 
fashion of Saxo’s life and works. It is not Mr. Elton’s 
fault if the labours of Northern scholars have left 
him very little fresh to say; but his few sentences on 
Saxo’s literary qualities, a subject which allows him 
most scope, are admirably put. We notice, however, 
here and there some slight deficiencies in the techni- 
calities of medisval scholarship, which, though 
hardly ever leading Mr. Elton badly astray, make 
some of his judgments less decisive and clear-cut 
than they might have been. it is unnecessarily 
vague to speak of the great king against whom the 
Dannewerk was built as “an importunate German 
prince, Otto.” And to bring into the text, even for 
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the purpose of rejecting it, the theory that Saxo was 
“a member, perhaps a sub-deacon, of the monastery 
of St. Lawrence, whose secular canons formed part 
of the chapter of Lund,” shows no less than the 
statement (also reprobated) that “he was probably, 
if not the inferior officer who is called the acolitus, 
at most a sub-deacon, who also did the work of a 
superior acolitus” (p. xiii.), that Mr. Elton is not quite 
comfortably at home in the Middle Ages. For 
“secular canons” did not live in monasteries, and 
“acolyte” and “ sub-deacon ” were grades of clerical 
orders, not stages of monastic rank. Nor is Mr. 
Elton more at home in medieval academic technic- 
alities than in medisval ecclesiastical termin- 
ology. One of the very few cases in which 
he has at all missed the meaning of Saxo in 
his translation, is on p. 3, where he translates 
“splendissimum extern schole regimen” as “a 
most illustrious post in a foreign school,” when 
it plainly refers, as Mr. Elton himself half indicates 
in a note, to Archbishop Andrew having become 
a regent—that is, master or doctor—probably in 
theology. There was no “ rector” at Paris, the only 
“university” that Andrew is likely to have taught 
at, until after Saxo’s time. And, on the same page, 
“amplissimum patrimonium sacris «dibus religioss 
liberalitatis testamento legasti” is softened down in 
translation to “ made over a very rich inheritance to 
Holy Church,” when it is pretty clear that in a 
medieval writer the phrase means that Andrew 
gave his patrimony to a monastery. And a note 
on p. 2, “ according to Script. rer. Dan.” is a rather 
elusive and unscientific sort of reference. But, while 
obliged to point out these few slight deviations from 
precision in the more technical aspects of Mr. Elton’s 
work, we cannot but regard them as insignificant 
as compared to the great care and accuracy and 
remarkable literary skill that he has shown. We 
have read his translation with unflagging interest 
and pleasure, and heartily commend it to all who 
wish to get a taste for the hard, stern life of the 
Viking times, as well as to those scholars who will 
find their labours lightened for them by the scholar- 
ship and trouble which both Mr. Elton and Mr. York 
Powell have lavished in their service. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF MUSIC. 


THe Art or Music. By C. H. Hubert Parry. London: 
Maemillan & Co. 


Dr. Husert Parry's “Art of Music” is not, as the 
title might suggest, a technical treatise, but a history, 
and a thoroughly interesting one, of the gradual 
development of the musical art. In other words, it 
is a critical account of composers and compositions 
from the earliest times, but especially during the 
last two centuries, from the period of Bach and 
Handel until the present day. With biographical 
details the author scarcely occupies himself, except, 
of course, where external influences have to be con- 
sidered—such as the effect upon Mozart of his resi- 
dence in Italy, or on Handel of his permanent 
adoption of England as his home. A _ book of 
this kind is, in the main, perhaps addressed to 
amateurs of cultivation seriously interested in their 
favourite art. But while students can scarcely fail 
to study it with direct profit to themselves, all 
intelligent persons may read it with interest and 
pleasure. Full of knowledge and discernment, the 
book is, moreover, admirably written; and though 
the author has naturally his own personal tendencies, 
his own preferences, and his own dislikes, he never- 
theless writes in a most catholic spirit concerning 
every kind of music and every school, even to the 
point of declaring that “the song from the music- 
hall may be excellent, and often is.’ Such excellence, 
however, as the music-hall song may in rare cases 
possess is almost always due, not to the music in 
itself, but to its perfect adaptability to the words—a 
merit which the so-called “art-song” for the most 





part lacks. The common people in all countries sing 
rhythmically and with the primary intention of 
bringing out the full meaning of the words. 

But just as Wagner despised the dramatic com- 
posers of his time while praising the waltzes of 
Strauss, so Dr. Hubert Parry, with a hearty good 
word for our music-hall songs, has no sympathy, no 
toleration even, for the operatic music of the Italians, 
from the days of Rossini to those of Verdi. Rossini, 
with only too much prescience, used to call Verdi 
“ultimus Romanorum.” But Dr. Hubert Parry’s 
“last of the Italians” was Scarlatti, after whose 
time the decadence of Italian opera set in as, after 
Mozart's time, the decadence of opera generally. Dr. 
Hubert Parry does not, to do him justice, maintain 
this strange theory very consistently, as may be 
seen by his admiring treatment of Weber and of 
Wagner. 

“The Italians,” writes the author, “appear to 
have been the most spontaneously gifted with 
artistic capabilities of any nation in Europe. In 
painting they occupy almost the whole field of 
the greatest and most perfect art, especially of the 
art produced in the times when simple beauty of 
form and colour was the main object of artists. In 
music, too, they started every form of modern art. 
Opera, oratorio, cantata, symphony, organ music, 
violin music, all sprang into life under their auspices.” 
But, so far as Italian operatic music is concerned, 
“the eagerness of composers for sympathetic response 
is found in the same quarters as quick receptiveness 
of audiences to the music that suits them. The 
impressions which are quickly produced do not 
always spring from the most artistic qualities, but 
the Italian composer cannot take note of that; he 
is passionately eager for sympathy and applause, 
and is impelled to use all the most obvious incite- 
ments to obtain them, without consideration of their 
fitness.” This is singularly well put; but Dr. Hubert 
Parry is surely not accurate when he states that all 
Rossini and his followers did for their art was “ to 
produce a certain number of tuneful airs which be- 
came popular throughout Europe.” Even that would 
be something ; but Rossini did much more than this. 
Borrowing, no doubt, from Mozart, he introduced 
into Italian opera the most valuable reforms, such as 
elaborate concerted pieces, dramatic finales, recitative 
accompanied by the full orchestra, new instruments 
and varied effects in the orchestra, employment of 
the chorus as a factor in the drama, assignment of 
leading parts to the bass voice as well as to the 
tenor and the soprano, total suppression of the 
artificial male soprano, ete., etc. Rossini and his 
followers wrote, as a rule, too much for the singers 
and too little for the orchestra. Rossini, however, 
wrote well for the orchestra in William Tell, as 
Donizetti also did in Dom Sebastien and Verdi in 
Aida; and Aida certainly exhibits an abundant 
development and progress in a true artistic direction 
from the very primitive works which, according to 
Dr. Hubert Parry, show the Italian lyric drama at its 
highest point. 

If Dr. Hubert Parry has but small sympathy with 
opera in general, still less favourably does he think 
of operatic audiences. “The problem,” he says, “ to 
be solved in fitting an intelligible music to intelli- 
gible drama is one of the most complicated and 
delicate ever undertaken ; and the solution is made 
all the more difficult through the fact that the kind 
of public who frequent operas do not in the least 
care to have it solved. Operatic audiences have 
always had the lowest standard gf taste of any 
section of human beings calling themselves musical. 
They generally have a gross appetite for anything, 
so long as not intrinsically good.” Dr. Hubert Parry 
surely forgets the frequenters of promenade concerts, 
ballad concerts, and concerts of the miscellaneous 
kind? Of the majority, moreover, of every thea- 
trical audience may be said what has so often been 
said of the majority of mankind in general; and if 
bad operas and bad singing are often applauded, so 
also are bad acting and bad plays. Operatic master- 
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pieces, meanwhile, must meet with a certain amount 
of appreciation or they would not continue, year 
after year, to be performed. 

The author of the “Art of Music” has a very 
high opinion of Hector Berlioz, who aimed above all 
at operatic success, but, owing to the opposition of 
managers, had for the most part to content himself 
with the production of cantatas. ‘‘ The sum-total of 
his work,” we are told, “is one of the wonders of the 
art—unique in its weirdness and picturesqueness, 
and notable for the intense care with which every 
detail that ministers to effect is thought out. Not 
only are the scores very complicated in respect of 
the figures and rhythms of the actual music, but 
they are full of minute directions as to the manner 
of performance, extending to the putting of wind 
instruments in bags and playing drums with sticks 
with sponge at the end, and many other original 
contrivances. The tendency to exaggeration is all 
of a -piece with the high tension of his nervous 
organisation; but inasmuch as the whole object is 
to intensify characteristic expression in every con- 
ceivable manner, his work is very noteworthy as an 
illustration of the general tendencies of modern art 
since Beethoven.” 

All Dr. Hubert Parry says about the oratorio as a 
form of art is excellent. But oratorio is “ the musical 
presentation of a dramatic story without action, 
scenery, or costumes.” Everything, then, depends on 
“the beauty and power of the music, which absorbs, 
therefore, the entire attention of the audience.” It 
may be, however, that in connection with oratorio 
more is expected from music than music, in the 
ordinary way, can give. Where but in England, 
and, occasionally, in North Germany, are oratorios 
still performed? Where but in England are they 
still composed? And does not a large proportion of 
an English oratorio-audience consist of persons who 
are prevented by religious scruples from going to hear 
an opera? How many oratorios, again, have madea 
deep and permanent impression since Handel's time ? 
The St. Paul and the Elijah of Mendelssohn; to 
which may, perhaps, be added a work of very 
different calibre, which has made what seems to be a 
permanent impression in England, but in England 
only : we mean, of course, the Redemption of Gounod. 

If success were accepted as the sole test of merit, 
there would be an end, of course, to criticism. But 
a musical work, addressed to the intelligence and 
feelings of large masses of people, ought to interest 
and move them; and this so seldom happens in the 
ease of an oratorio, even when the work is from the 
hand of an acknowledged master, that one is inclined 
to think the form itself may be to blame. The 
first oratorios were no/ presented “ without action, 
scenery, and costumes.” 

It must be admitted, however, that—like all his 
views— Dr. Hubert Parry’s views on the subject of 
oratorio are freely and fairly set forth. 


FICTION, 


Distttusion: A Story with a Prerace. By Dorothy 
Leighton. In 3 vols. London: Henry & Co. 

THe Unsippen Guest. By E. W. Hornung. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

Map £1r UcuTrep or tHe Hitus. By S. R. Crockett. 
(Autonym Library.) London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


“DISILLUSION” is another study of the New 
Woman, and up to acertain point in the narrative 
is a most brilfant and convincing study. Celia 
Adair, the type of a self-absorbed young woman of 
a certain class—the woman who lives for admiration 
only, and to whom life without change and excite- 
ment is absolutely insupportable—is almost an 
inspiration. Such a woman has never been drawn 
with more absolute truthfulness than in the first 
volume of “ Disillusion”; but the author has not 
been able to remain at the high level thus reached, 
and in the end the character of Celia seems to have 





escaped from her grasp. It would not have been 
possible for a woman of this type, when she had 
been abandoned by the lover for whom she had 
deserted her husband, to return to that husband 
suing for forgiveness in forma pauperis. This 
incident is the blot which spoils the artistic perfec- 
tion of “ Disillusion.” The real Celia, when she had 
tired of her seducer, as she had previously tired of 
her husband, would have sought refuge in some new 
experience. To retrace her steps is impossible to the 
New Woman. Apart from this flaw in the conception 
of the story, “ Disillusion” may be almost unre- 
servedly commended as a very powerful and pathetic 
piece of work. Mark Sergison, the hero, is, it is true, 
more than slightly priggish; but prigs are not 
unknown in real life, and it is frequently their fate 
to be allied to women who are absolutely free from the 
failing by which their husbands are dominated. Mark 
Sergison, we should explain, is the rising journalist 
and dramatist who attracts the attention of Celia 
Adair at the moment when that young lady is 
floating on the very crest of the wave of social 
success. He amuses her, and she plays with him, 
deliberately and selfishly, without a thought of his 
happiness or love in her mind. Indeed, his chief 
use in the first volume is as a foil to Alec Watson, 
the contemptible /fin-de-siécle roué who flirts simul- 
taneously with a score of women, Celia Adair 
amongst them. Then comes misfortune. Celia’s 
father dies. She is left unprotected, and not very 
well off ; and, to her bitter disappointment, Watson, 
deep in an intrigue with an opera-singer, coldly 
neglects her. Mark Sergison seizes the moment to 
lay his virgin affections at her feet, and after brief 
consideration she accepts him, consoling herself for 
the step by the reflection that, after all, a divorce 
can always be obtained easily nowadays. We have 
already indicated the end of the story. Two years 
of married life with a man who is the soul of good- 
ness are as much as Celia can stand, and she leaves 
her husband and child to live with Watson. Her 
return, a divorced wife, to the husband she had 
deserted, and her death in his arms, bring a 
powerful and unconventional story to a tame and 
conventional conclusion. There is another woman 
in “ Disillusion,’ Linda Grey by name. She is in- 
finitely more charming and delightful than the 
heroine, though Mark Sergison does not perceive it 
until too late. 

Mr. Hornung has certainly never done better than 
in “ The Unbidden Guest.” We doubt, indeed, if he 
has ever done as well. One feels the power and ease 
with which he handles the theme of his story; and 
though the story itself has something of the grotesque 
in it, the character-sketching is so true and firm that 
the reader feels himself to be always in the company 
of human beings in whose fortunes he is bound to 
take an interest. The picture of the modest house- 
hold of the unsuccessful Australian farmer is 
admirably drawn. Mr. Teesdale, gentle to the very 
core, simple too, as only very good men are, with 
no knowledge of the world and its wiles, forms a 
strange contrast to his acrid, domineering wife, who 
rules husband and children with a rod of iron, and 
believes that, but for her care and forethought, they 
would long since have been engulfed in ruin. John 
William, the son, has his father’s higher qualities 
grafted upon the vigorous temperament he has 
inherited from his mother; whilst Arabella, the 
daughter, has nothing but her good-looks to redeem 
the weakness of her nature. It is to this family, 
living in Puritan austerity far from the madding 
crowd, that a strange guest suddenly comes unbidden. 
In bygone years, at home in England, Mr. Teesdale 
had a dear friend. Whole decades have passed since 
they have met; but the Australian farmer had never 
forgotten the friend of his youth, and now, when 
the story opens, he has received a letter from him, 
asking him to show some hospitality to one of his 
daughters, who is visiting Australia for her health. 
The letter hints, too, that the daughter has some 
peculiarities which her father trusts his old friend 
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will excuse. Swift upon the heels of the letter comes 
the young woman, who professes to be the English- 
man’s daughter, and in all simplicity and confidence 
she is welcomed as such by Mr. Teesdale and his 
family. They do not know that a certain ballet- 
girl in a touring comic-opera company has accidentally 
picked up the letter that was to introduce Miss Oliver 
to her father's friends, and, as a mere joke, has re- 
solved to presentitherself. It is, of course, an odious 
trick, especially when played upon such simple people 
as the Teesdales; and Missy, the fair impostor, is be- 
yond doubt a very bad lot. Even the unsophisticated 
farmer is startled by the exuberant richness of her 
vocabulary, the unconventional freedom of her 
bearing, and the strangeness of her manners, which 
are altogether different from those he remembered 
among the young ladies of his time in England. But 
he sees that she is very beautiful, and to him at 
least she always shows a tender deference such as 
he had never received from wife or daughter. It is 
Mrs. Teesdale who from the first stands aloof, re- 
fusing to take this strange and wayward hoyden to 
her heart. The son, John William, champions her as 
stoutly as does his father; whilst the daughter 
suspects her from the first. And it must be admitted 
that not to have suspected this swaggering, ill- 
mannered young woman, with her taste for whisky 
and tobacco, her music-hall ditties, and her fond- 
ness for dancing, not in the style of the drawing- 
room, must have been very difficult even for 
the most innocent of men. But Mr. Teesdale for- 
gives and accepts everything, laying all Missy’s 
startling breaches of decorum to the credit of those 
peculiarities which Mr. Oliver had attributed to his 
daughter. So also does John William, who gives 
the girl his heart as well; and consequently, as her 
outrages upon good taste and decorum grow more 
frequent, she becomes a source of strife in the once 
peaceful household. But whatever her faults may 
be, she is not without a heart, and the gentle old 
farmer learns to love her as if she had been a daughter 
of his own. Then comes the moment of exposure, 
when the true Miss Oliver appears upon the scene— 
a haughty, selfish woman, who is amazed to think 
that her father should have recommended her to 
the care of persons so poor in circumstances as the 
Teesdales. She comes, unluckily, at a time when 
Missy has just transgressed the proprieties most 
flagrantly by singing on Christmas Day, in the 
presence of two revered ministers, a music-hall song. 
of the vulgarest kind, and accompanying it with a 
dance which seems to have been an exaggerated 
form of the can-cata. The old farmer grieves over 
the fallen impostor, whilst his wife triumphs, and 
insists upon a prosecution. But John William gives 
proof of the grit that is in him, and for the first 
time in his life withstands his mother face to face. 
The girl escapes, to return, as they all suppose, to 
the degradation of her life in Melbourne. Bat in 
two hearts at least she leaves tender memories 
that are made none the less tender by the proud 
and frigid bearing of the girl whom she had for the 
moment supplanted. We must not follow the story 
to the end. There is tragedy in it, and not a little 
pathos; but Mr. Hornung knows how to handle his 
materials, and it cannot be easy for anyone who 
has begun the story of Missy to lay it aside until 
the last page has been reached. 

Weare late in the day in noticing “ Mad Sir Uchtred 
of the Hills,” and wecan add but little to the criticisms 
already passed upon it—criticisms which have, for 
the most part, been extremely favourable. Mr. 
Crockett has that touch of genius which lifts a man’s 
work out of the regions of commonplace, and the 
life to the description of which he devotes himself is 
so far removed from everyday existence that it 
lends itself to his bold and original style. “ Mad 
Sir Uchtred” is but a short story; yet within its 
meagre limits it contains enough of incident and 
passion to furnish a novel of the average length, 
and no one who reads it will complain of poverty 

of sensation whilst doing so. 


AN EDUCATIONAL REFORMER. 


WittuM Henry Wincery, Scnoormaster. By William K. Hill, 
London : David Nutt. 


Turis little book is the biography of a man wholly unknown 
outside of a limited circle of educational specialists—a man, 
however, who did excellent work in the world before his early 
death, and would have made a permanent name for himself if he 
had lived. He was an ardent aud remarkably stimulating 
teacher, and a man of rare versatility and conscientiousness ; but 
his claim to remembrance rests on more specific grounds than 
these. He had adopted a form of that rational view of the 
teaching of language inductively which is likely before long to 
free our schools from the dominion of formal grammatical analysis 
and lists of irregular verbs. He maintained very strongly that 
the present practice of teaching a language as a combination of 
parts of speech was grossly unscientific ; that children should 
begin with phonetics and be familiarised with the sounds and 
sentences of a language before they trouble themselves with its 
elements. His theory, first published in the Journal of Educa- 
tion in 1888, is set forth here with some minuteness and much 
exposition and comment; and, although we may disagree with 
details, or reserve our judgment upon them, we cannot but 
think that he was right in the main. Our schools have 
been too long (as he points out) under the dominion of 
scholastic logic, from which grammatical analysis is really derived. 
Moreover, our children do not know their own language, and are 
taught too many languages at once. He was confident, with 
good reason, that his system would really enable his pupils to 
know something about languages, and be able to use it when 
they left school—which is certainly not the case with the 
ordinary English boy, as parents know to their cost. The 
biography suffers somewhat from the enthusiasm of the bio- 
grapher. It was not necessary, for instance, to collect such very 
slight bits of Mr. Widgery’s work as reviews published in the 
School Board Chronicle, nor to deal in very minute detail with 
the author's private life. Nevertheless, the book may be read 
with interest and profit by all those who are interested in the 
science and practice of education. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


THE new journalism and the new woman are both represented 
in “ Campaigns of Curiosity.” Miss Elizabeth Banks describes 
herself as an “ American girl,” and she came over here in search 
of copy and new worlds to conquer. She brought ideas with 
her, and the courage of them, and the result is a bright and 
entertaining volame of personal confessions. The frontispiece 
shows that she is prepossessing, and her own statements are 
enough to prove that she is adroit, not to say artful. She was 
determined to understand, as far as possible, the great woman- 
question as it presents itself in modern Babylon. She dissembled 
and cloaked her true mission, and became, to all intents and pur- 
poses, a demure maid-servant. She took notes of life in the 
kitchen as well as in the drawing-room, and she writes sensibly 
about mistresses aud maids; she pokes fun at both, but does so 
with good-nature and with an evident desire to be fair. She 
dressed herself—too well, as it turned out—as a crossing- 
sweeper, and gives her experiences of the charitable impulses of 
rich and poor, the old and youvg, man and woman. She made 
herself acquainted with the actual life of flower-girls, and with 
the hardships of poor conscripts of toil whe gain a difficult liveli- 
hood in laundry-work. She realised what the struggle for exist- 
ence really meant under these and kindred circumstances, and 
she makes the reader understand it, too, with the help of a little 
humour, a good deal of shrewd observation, and an evident 
kindliness which disarms criticism. Miss Banks has written a 
thoroughly unconventional book, and its cleverness is enhanced 
by womanly tact and generous sympathy. We like her least 
when she attempts the réle of the moralist. Her power lies in 
her quick eyes, her courage, and her vivid handling of the facts 
whieh leaped to light during her journalistic escapades. 

Since everyone admits the heroism and self-sacrifice which 
distinguish the brave fellows who man the life-boats round our 
rocky shores, it seems almost as superfluous to praise them as 





* Campaicns or Currosrty. Journalistic Adventures of an American 
Girl in London. By Elizabeth L. Banks. Illustrated, (London, 
Paris, and Melbourne: Cassell & Company.) 


Tue Book or tHe Lirg-noat. Written by Eye-Witnesses of Ship- 
wrecks and Life-Boat Rescues on the Coasts of the British Isles. 
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to paint _ lily. 
their Pl uck 


Their bravery is not open to question, and 
and endurance has been acknowledged again and 
again by the cheers of the nation. “The Book of the Life- 
Boat ” is in truth a veritable nineteenth-centary book of golden 
deeds, It traces, in a graphic and interesting manner, the growth 
of a movement which appeals to every man or woman who is 
possessed of a heart, and it describes in a clear and i impressive 
fashion the exploits on dark and stormy nights in winter of men 
obscure enough in every other sense, but distinguished for 
valour. The record takes us right round the coasts of England 
and Scotland, and helps us to understand by many a plain, un- 
varnished tale how great are the services of the fisher-folk to the 
eause of humanity. The book traces the history of the Life- 
Boat Saturday and Sunday movement; and in its plain statement 
of actual facts it is certain to quicken public charity in an effort 
which is beyond eulogy, and which makes its own direct and 
irresistible appe il. 

The admirers of Mark Twain—and their name is legion—are 
certain to appreciate “ Bill Nye’s History of the United States.” 
We think, for our part. that the clown in literature, like the 
shoemaker, ought to stick to his last, and we do not relish his 
boisterous horse-play when he trespasses into the domain of 
history and seeks to knock over established reputations like so 
many minepins. ‘ Bill Nye” brings a little humour and con- 
siderable vulgarity to this exploit; but the broad grin becomes 
slightly monotonous, not to say wearisome, when we are con- 
fronted with it on every page. We may be old-fashioned, and 
in certain respects even unduly conservative, but we confess that 
we are not impressed with the good taste which can discover in 
the annals of one’s country only the materials of a screaming 
farce. 

Mr. Donald Stuart writes from the point of view of a mining 
expert on “Coal Dust” as an explosive agent, and he makes out 
only too good a case concerning a hitherto hardly suspected 
peril to colliers at work. The annals of mining j« full of sad 
disasters and sudden calamities; and from time to time, as 
everyone is only too well aware, explosions oceur in pits which 
occasion an appalling loss of life. Many of these disasters 
have occurred under mysterious and even inexplicable con- 


ditions. Royal Commissions have been appointed to in- 
vestigate them, and the numerous mining institutions of 
the country have long records of voluntary labour and 


expenditure in elucidating the dangers and discovering the 
remedies, The origin and conditions of a fire-damp explosion 
are now well known and provided against ; but pom nn still 
occur, and a mine that is supplied with all the arrangements and 
precautions that experience can suggest is suddenly trans- 
formed into a chamber of death. It has been evident for some 
time that a danger other than fire-damp lurked within the mine, 
and its discovery has been laboriously sought by inspectors of 
mines and mining engineers. This contributory danger was 
suggested to be coal-dust, and the last Royal Commission upon 
accidents in mines investigated the subject; the results, however, 
were not conclusive, and a Royal Commission is now engaged in 
attempting its elucidation. In November last, after the 
Camerton explosion, Mr. Stuart was consulted by the manager of 
that colliery, and he thus obtained an opportunity of studying 
the characteristics of an explosion unquestionably due to an agent 
other than fire-damp. As the explosion at Camerton was the 
first instance of the kind in a non-gaseous mine, it seemed to call 
for special investigation, and this book is the result. Mr. Stuart 
found that the only discoverable cause of the Camerton accident 
was coal-dust ; no trace of fire-damp was to be found in the mine, 
and a detailed examination of the phenomenon of the explosion 
confirmed this impression. The conelusion at whieh Mr. 
Stuart arrives is that coal-dust in its dry and fine conditions is 
a deadly peril to mining, and he urges that this hitherto hidden 
danger is serious enough to call for immediate attention. The 
hook appeals chietly to experts, but the plates which accompany 
the text help even those who know little or nothing of the 
mysteries of mining to comprehend the problem, and to under- 
stand the danger. 
The new volume of Professor Huxley's collected essays 
contains the memorable Romanes Lecture of 1893 on “ Evolu- 
tion and Ethies,” and one or two allied papers, chiefly of an 
earlier date. ‘Che Romanes Lecture, as now reprinted, is 
srefaced with a fresh exposition “chiefly elementary or recapitu- 
boery "—to quote its distinguished author's modest description 
—to which he has given the title of “ Prolegomena.” He states 
that all he has attempted to do is to remove that which criticisms 
of his Romanes Lecture had shown to .be a stumbling-block to 
many—vamely, the apparent paradox that ethical nature, while 
’ born of cosmic nature, is necessarily at enmity with its parent.” 
The volume is not only marked by subtle reasoning and polemical 
vigour, but is interesting because of the sudden and unexpecied 
sidelights which it throws on the personality of its author. 
We have received two new volumes of the Temple Shake- 
speare—The Merchant of Venice and A Midsummer Ni jht's 


Dream. Both plays are edited with praiseworthy and scholarly 
care in each ease. The introduction, notes, and glossary are 
pithy, ket edition 


paees, and admirable. This daint y 


of Shakespeare deserves an even more extended welcome t'ian 


that which it has already won. 





*,* THROUGH a clerical error in our review of the September 
Magazines last week the articles which appeared in the Fort- 
nightly Review were attributed to the Contemporary. 
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